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PREFACE 


This book is intended to serve as an introduction, in simple, 
non-technical terms, to some aspects of Pastoral Theology. I 
owe a great deal to the various groups with whom these 
questions have been discussed, and still more to those who 
have so kindly aided me in various ways during the process 
of turning these ' reflections ’ into a book. In particular, my 
cordial thanks are due to the Rev. Dr C. F. D. Moule, Lady Mar¬ 
garet’s Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, 
and to Canon Kenneth Carey, Principal of Westcott House, 
Cambridge, for their interest and useful criticism. For much 
detailed and practical assistance 1 am also greatly indebted to 
Mrs L. Marsh, Ph.D. (Sorbonne), and to Dr Paddison, M.B., B.S. 


Hinxton, 1957 


Olive Wyon 



Now 1 saw in my dream . . . that he bid them go on their 
way. . . . Now after a while they perceived afar off one 
coming softly, and alone, all along the highway, to meet them 
... So he drew nearer and nearer, and at last came up to 
them. His name was Atheist, and he asked them whither 
they were going. 

Christian We are going to Mount Zion. 

Then Atheist fell into a very great laughter. 

Christian What is the meaning of your laughter? 

atheist 7 laugh to see what ignorant persons you are, to 
take upon yourselves so tedious a journey, and yet are like 
to have nothing but your travel for your pains! 

Christian Why, man, do you think we shall not be received? 

atheist Received? There is no such place as you dream of 
in all this world! 

Christian But there is in the world to come! . . . 

So they turned away from the man, and he, laughing at 
them, went his way. 


the pilgrim's progress 


PART I 


THE WAY OF LIFE 


I: Is there a Way? 


4 Is there anybody there? 

Said the Traveller , 

Knocking on the moon-lit door . . . 

i 

Again and again he 4 smote upon the door ’, but the stillness 
of the forest was unbroken, for the lonely house was empty, 
save for its ‘phantom listeners, far from the world of men*. 
‘Is there anybody there? ’ is the question which thoughtful 
men and women have asked all down the ages. Aware of the 
mystery which surrounds them, they have tried to pierce it 
by thought, by worship, and by sacrifice. The symbol of the 
door suggests a sense of mystery, coupled with a sense of 
expectation: surely there must be someone within. But Who? 
that is the question. 

Many have knocked repeatedly upon that door, and all that 
seems to meet them is an empty silence. They feel lonely, 
frustrated, disappointed, or perhaps cynical and despairing. 
In a prison camp in Russia soon after the last war a German 
prisoner heard a young man near him—on Christmas Day— 
saying bitterly to a friend: ‘ But it's all so meaningless l So 
senseless! ’ l This bitter sense of disappointment is no new 
thing. Here is a modern instance: early in the present century 

1 H. Gollwitzer, Unwilling Journey, p. 316. 
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a young Russian Jewess, Raissa—now a French subject— 
entered the Sorbonne as a science student. She was seventeen, 
and, to use her own words, she was * searching for an ordered 
view of the universe*. From the age of fourteen she had been 
1 asking questions about God', so far with no success, for she 
knew nothing of religion, either Jewish or Christian. Raissa 
did not expect very much from the ‘ discoveries of science * 
but she did imagine that a study of natural science would 
help her in her search for a clue to the meaning of life. 

During her time at the university she met a young man 
called Jacques, who was a student of philosophy. The two 
became close friends, and after some months they were 
engaged to be married. One day, after more than two years at 
the Sorbonne, they went for a walk and tried to thrash out 
their position. They came to the conclusion that they had 
gained a great deal of actual knowledge, but no inner satisfac¬ 
tion. In fact, they were both on the brink of despair. Before 
they separated that afternoon they decided to intensify their 
search for truth. Raissa wrote later: 'We decided for some 
time longer to have confidence in the unknown/ 

A little later, they began to follow Bergson’s lectures, which 
opened up new horizons to them both. Raissa had begun to 
read Plato and Plotinus, and then—Pascal. During the summer 
of 1905, however, she fell very ill, and Jacques was distraught. 
In his agony of mind he tried to pray: 1 My God, if you exist, 
and if you are the Truth, make me to know it! ’ Raissa finally 
recovered, but the whole experience had shaken their confi¬ 
dence in life. On June 25th, 1905, they came to the turning- 
point in their lives. They met the remarkable novelist Leon 
Bloy. That summer day which they spent with him and his 
family in their poor little house in Montmartre was the 
beginning of a life-long friendship, which was decisive for 
them both in their search for Truth. Through these friends 
they became aware of the existence of another world. A few 
months later they were baptized and received into the Church 
of Christ. 


11 

To some people this question of the * meaning of life ’ never 
seems to occur at all. They have grown up in a world of noise 
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and activity, amid all the ‘ wonders of modem science They 
have a great respect for the achievements of science, especially 
for the practical benefits it has brought to mankind. They 
believe in 'facts’. A ‘fact’ may be inaccurately, or even 
falsely reported in the daily press; but, once it is there, it is 
instantly believed by millions of people who have * read it 
in the paper’. No later disproof will dislodge that first 
impression. It is indeed difficult to think, to retain any power 
of sane and objective judgment, when one is continually sub¬ 
jected to the pressure of the press, the radio, T.V. and the 
cinema. Thinking and feeling are affected, and often largely 
controlled, by the torrent of things we see and hear. Further, 
the fact that these impressions are constantly changing, at a 
very swift pace, makes critical thought very difficult. It is no 
wonder that so many people are ‘ distracted ’—in the sense in 
which Pascal uses the word—‘distracted’ by our ‘modem 
civilization ’. It is this almost unnoticed ‘ distraction ’, rather 
than any well-thought-out view of life, which prevents many 
people from seeing their real situation. So they do not even 
ask the fundamental questions. 

Others, however, who certainly ‘ think ’, would say that it 
is foolish to ask whether there is any real purpose behind 
existence. ' Do you believe that there is an objective reality? ’ 
said a student to an older woman. When her friend said: ‘ Yes, 
I do,’ the girl tossed her head and said: ‘ I don’t believe it! 
You can’t study psychology for three years and then believe 
anything of that sort! You can’t be a person and a scientist! ’ 
This was a casual remark by a young student, and it need not 
be taken too seriously. But many people would agree with 
her, even those who are older and more experienced. 

One of the prominent features in our present situation—and 
this affects educated and uneducated people alike—is the 
fact that we have forgotten or ignored the problem of the end 
and the means. It is, of course, a very ancient problem; but 
when it is applied to our own day it gives us a clue to our 
present human situation. We are at present obsessed with 
‘ means ’; but we are not concerned about ‘ ends ’; we do not 
know or care whither we are going. Great technical knowledge 
and ability, and great activity and effort, are expended on the 
production of more and better machines, in order to gain 
more money, or comfort, or knowledge, or time—for what? 
No one seems to have thought further than the immediate end; 
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it may in itself be quite useful, but what is the total meaning 
of all this effort? In the words of Jacques Ellul: ‘In this 
terrible dance of means which have been unleashed, no one 
knows where we are going; the aim of life has been forgotten, 
and the end has been left behind. Man has set out at tremen¬ 
dous speed—to go nowhere * 1 


m 

It is quite possible to live in such a situation for a long time 
without realizing it. But when sorrow or loss, or pain, or 
ill-health, force us to stop and reflect, we may begin to ask 
the fundamental questions: 4 Why are we here at all ? Is there 
any significance in the universe? any meaning in life? ’ ‘Is 
there an “end” to live for?' 

To evade or to ignore these questions is not only unintelli¬ 
gent, it is dangerous. In time of disaster the whole house of 
our life may collapse, because there is a rotten beam in the 
foundations. The only sane thing to do before this happens 
is to try to find an answer to these questions. For we cannot 
have a unified personality without some governing principle 
to guide and control us. 

In a recent book, 2 Michael de la B6doyere tells us how he 
became aware of the need to raise these fundamental 
questions. He was educated at a good Catholic school, where 
he took part in all the external practices of religion, quite 
willingly and cheerfully. But as he grew towards manhood 
he began to realize that he was living on two levels: the 
external one, on which he gladly accepted the religious teach¬ 
ing and practices of the school, and another 1 half-submerged 
nebulous world* within which, as he puts it, there floated 
‘a great question-mark\ He was not sure whether he ought 
to pay attention to this strange under-the-surface feeling of 
uneasiness, but he could never entirely forget it. When at last 
he faced this gnawing unease he found that he was asking: 

* Does God really exist? Is there another life? Is there anything 
beyond the world we can perceive with our senses? Or is 
religion as a whole an illusion? * He did not attend to these 

1 J. E. Ellul Tresence of the Kingdom , E.T., p. 69. 

2 Living Christianity , p. 21. 
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questions while he was at school; but some years later an 
inner crisis forced him to face them. 

To some thoughtful people these questions are not raised 
so explicitly, nor do they see so clearly what they are really 
looking for; but if they are interested in art or science or 
psychology they are continually being confronted with the 
question of ‘pattern’ or ‘design’. It is an astronomer who 
claims that ‘ the sciences and even the most fantastic arts are 
essentially essays in Communication of Pattern, Form, or 
Structure of mental images’. 1 To examine this feature com¬ 
mon to the arts and sciences may be, he says, ‘of greater 
significance than any hasty decision as to whether the scien¬ 
tist’s work is to uncover pre-existing patterns in nature, or, 
like the artist, to creote his patterns'. It is to this statement 
that Walter de la Mare refers when he says: ‘A “Song of 
Innocence”, a still life by Chardin, an aria of Mozart’s, a 
worked fragment of Chinese jade, are interfused through and 
through with a meaning of a simple yet profound order, which 
is wholly incommunicable in other terms.’ 2 

Reason has moons, but moons not hers. 

Lie mirrored on her sea. 

Confounding her astronomers. 

But, O, delighting me. 


IV 

To reach this apprehension of ‘meaning’ and ‘order’ in 
the universe we have to realize that there are many ways of 
approaching reality. It was William Blake who exclaimed: 

‘ May God keep us from single vision and Newton’s sleep.’ By 
this, of course, he means the mechanical philosophy, and 
‘ Newton ’ is a symbol of the man who is ’ asleep ’ because his 
artistic and spiritual faculties have never been awakened. One 
of the ways in which the order of the universe is revealed to 
men is that of the intuitive perception of God in Nature. We 
usually associate this faculty with poets, but this experience 
is probably far more common than we are aware. Many 
people are quite inarticulate about their deepest and most 

1 Martin Johnson, Art and Scientific Thought, p. n. 

1 In the foreword to Art and Scientific Thought, p. 2. 
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precious experiences. It is, of course, possible to have such 
experiences without being ‘Christian*, though there is no 
reason why they should not find their place within the sphere 
of Christian faith. God is Creator as well as Redeemer, and 
the Bible is full of this sense of the glory of God in Nature. 
Indeed, it is a modem scientist who insists that this view of 
Nature was normal until Science became separated from 
religion. He illustrates this statement from an experience of 
his own, which came to him on a sunny autumn morning in 
the garden of St John’s College, Oxford. The borders were 
bright with dahlias and Michaelmas daisies, which were 
surrounded by clouds of butterflies. Suddenly, as he gazed at 
the lovely scene, it seemed to be transformed: every plant 
and butterfly was instinct with life, and all were praising 
God. He felt that ‘all the world was a prayer* and that he 
alone, as an imperfect human being, marred the perfection of 
the scene. He was filled with a deep sense of unworthiness, 
which was followed by a strong impulse to praise God. He 
knew then what those words mean: * O all ye works of the 
Lord, Bless ye the Lord! Praise Him and magnify Him for 
ever! * He said: 4 1 saw that praise/ The vision gradually faded, 
leaving behind a profound sense of a secret life which gives 
meaning to the whole material order. 1 

It is a curious fact, however, that Wordsworth, for 
instance, was never able to reconcile his intuitive sense of 
the mysterious Presence which fills the earth with beauty, 
and inspires some of his greatest poems, with his own belief 
as a simple Christian and member of the Church. Lascelles 
Abercrombie suggests that it may have been this ‘ contradic¬ 
tion ’ or disharmony within him that led to his loss of poetic 
power in his later years. He did not know how to understand 
this intuitive revelation of reality which came to him through 
Nature. Abercrombie makes the suggestion that, possibly, 
when Wordsworth was most deeply aware of the beauty and 
mystery of the visible world, he felt himself un-friended and 
alone, and he could not bear it. Dante, on the other hand, 
never suffered from this conflict; for him the whole universe 
was ruled and controlled by the 4 Love which moves the sun 
and all the other stars*. 

1 F. Sherwood Taylor, The Fourfold Vision, pp. 97-98. 
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V 


One of the most widespread ways of approaching reality 
is through symbols. All our ways of knowing—including those 
of the natural sciences—use images or symbols. Man alone, 
of all the animal creation, is able to detect unity in the midst 
of the apparent chaos of impressions which crowd in upon his 
consciousness; he does this by means of symbols— 4 if we take 
symbols to mean that which gives coherence to our view of 
phenomena*. 1 This faculty cannot be used at will. When 
scientists speak of the way in which their 4 discoveries * have 
come to them, we see that the process they describe has a 
1 quite startling unpremeditated quality about it, which 
betokens the co-operation of unconscious forces *. For instance, 
the botanist, Agnes Arber, had been studying the plant known 
as Queen-Anne*s-Lace for a great many years without noticing 
a certain configuration of the plant; then, one day, suddenly, 
she saw it; after that, as she says, 4 any plant that came under 
observation was found to show this salient feature so 
strikingly as to leave the observer bewildered and humiliated 
at having been totally blind to it year after year*. 2 This 
element of creative intuition is common not only to the 
scientist but also to the artist. We have only to think of the 
stories of the great artists, like Leonardo da Vinci sitting 
patiently before the canvas on which he hoped to paint the 
picture of the Last Supper, waiting to see the face of Christ 
take shape in his mind. . . . People looking on were shocked: 
4 He is doing nothing I wasting his time! and defrauding his 
patrons! * 

In this experience of ‘discovery* of truth, some all- 
embracing symbol seems to be needed to give coherence to 
that which had previously seemed to be chaotic, or 
unrelated: 4 Newton was not the first to see an apple falling, 
but he was the first to see the falling apple against the back¬ 
ground of the stars; and it was the conviction of the orderli¬ 
ness holding together the apples and the stars which enabled 
him to formulate the law of gravity.* 3 

1 Donald Nicholl, * Symbols and the Scientists Life of the Spirit 
Feb. 19 SS> P. 350 . 

2 Agnes Arber, The Mind and her Eye , p. 117. 

3 Donald Nicholl, op, cit., p. 351. 
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Finally, in the words of tne same writer, ‘any scientist 
intensely concerned with the details of his subject will 
inevitably be drawn to ask the meaning of that whole universe 
of which the details are a part; his question and his answer 
will have to be given in some symbolic form'. 1 Here, for 
instance, is the conclusion of a scientist who has spent his 
life in the study of parasites: ‘The dilemma, then, is this: 
We try, in our human pride and self-centredness, to find a 
God who shall have made a universe suited to our ideas. . . . 
The way out is the way of the great objective artist ... of 
conquering the self and entering into the souls of the objects 
which we perceive. The attempt to do this, to enter into 
the non-human, whether it be living or not, and to recreate 
it when it is understood, for the contemplation of our fellow- 
men, is the task of the saint, the artist, and the philosopher, 
rather than that of the biologist. But/ he adds, ‘ he is a poor 
biologist who does not try to be something of a seeker after 
God as well/ 2 

Symbols, however, are not the preserve of learned men and 
artists. Symbols express the aspirations and desires of men and 
women in every country and in every age: they constitute a 
kind of universal language. In poems, folk-lore and fairy-tales, 
the ordinary man or woman, the thinking, feeling human 
being, expresses his deep conviction that there is a reality 
behind the changeful kaleidoscope of human life, and behind 
the wonderful universe in which he lives. This inarticulate 
conviction or awareness expresses his desire for unity, for 
wholeness. Symbols give him a sense of the fundamental 
meaning of the universe, though he can only express this 
feeling in poetic or story form. The ‘ meaning * is never clearly 
apprehended; it is elusive and mysterious; yet the man at work 
in the depths of the silent forest, or out on the wide sea, is 
aware of a desire for the unknown which seems to promise 
satisfaction, to give a clue to the meaning of the whole. 

It is significant that people who have lost touch with nature, 
or with the common life of humanity—either through a prac¬ 
tical materialism or a one-sided intellectualism—are not aware 
of this mysterious and elusive intuition of reality and this 
desire for the unknown. To such people symbols are simply 
conventional images, springing from the subjective realm of 

1 Ibid., p. 350. 

3 G. Lapage, Parasitic Animals, pp. 333 ff. 
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the human imagination. But real symbols are not 4 mere con¬ 
ventions*. They are full of meaning; they point towards a 
transcendent reality. The symbol is not invented ; it is born, 
not made. It does not merely signify reality; it embodies 
reality. 

When we study the symbols which occur again and again 
in poems and fairy-tales, we notice that some of these 
recurring symbols, appearing in very various forms, seem to 
fall into a kind of universal pattern; and this pattern suggests 
an underlying unity of mankind. This universal pattern is so 
simple and so familiar that it is very easy to overlook its 
significance. This pattern has three parts: departure, journey 
(and encounter), and arrival. Usually it takes the form of a 
pilgrimage, or a long journey, or a quest. It moves from the 
known to the unknown, and the chief symbol in this first 
part of the design is that of a house. The second part of the 
pattern uses various symbols, e.g. a well, a lamp, a fountain, 
or even a monster. This ‘journey' includes the element of 
encounter—whether pleasant or unpleasant—and its central 
meaning is that of challenge. The third part of the pattern 
consists of arrival at the end of the journey and the entrance 
into the house or palace, or haven, and denotes peace and 
satisfaction. The desired end has been achieved. The pilgrim 
has come home. 


vi 

One of the most beautiful expressions of this 'journey' 
symbol is that of the Snow Queen by Hans Andersen. This 
story is told in seven episodes. In the first—which is the intro¬ 
duction to the whole—we are told of the Magic Mirror, which 
was invented by a bad demon. It magnified all that was evil 
and ugly, and reduced or distorted all that was good and 
lovely. ‘ The demon thought this intensely amusing. If a good 
thought passed through anyone's mind, it turned to a grin 
in the mirror.* One day the demon's followers, who thought 
that they were extremely clever, tried to fly up to Heaven 
with the mirror, in order to mock the angels. But 4 the higher 
they flew, the more it grinned, so much so that they could 
hardly hold it, and at last it slipped out of their hands and 
fell to the earth, shivered into hundreds of millions and 
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billions of bits'. And these bits and splinters were let loose 
in the air and, whenever a fragment entered someone's eye, 
the evil power of the mirror was at work. 

Then follows the story of Gerda and Kay, two children 
who lived next door to one another in a large town, at the 
top of some very old houses in a narrow street. One summer 
evening, when they were playing together in the little roof- 
garden, Kay started violently and exclaimed, * Oh! something 
has flown into my eye! I do feel queer! ' Gerda looked into 
his eye and could not see anything. In a few moments Kay 
seemed to have got over it, and the little incident was for¬ 
gotten. But as the days passed Kay seemed a different boy; 
he seemed older, and less good-tempered; he was often 
very difficult at home, and unkind to Gerda; the fact was, 
a tiny splinter from the Magic Mirror had flown into his 
eye. 

Some months later, on a very cold winter day, Kay dis¬ 
appeared. People searched for him everywhere, but without 
success. They all thought he had wandered off and got lost 
in the snow, and had been frozen to death. Gerda grieved for 
him, and still had a faint hope that he might yet be found. 
Then one day some boys told her that they had just remem¬ 
bered that the last time they saw Kay he was driving off in 
a very grand sledge with a beautiful lady in white furs. Gerda 
said nothing to anyone, but the moment the spring came she 
slipped away to look for him. And so there began her long, 
adventurous journey to the Palace of the Snow Queen. At last, 
after many perils, she reached the frozen North and saw the 
shining walls of the palace. Greatly daring, Gerda went for¬ 
ward into the courtyard and then through the great doors—no 
one stopped her, and the ghostly shapes which had seemed to 
bar the way melted away as she came near, praying the 
Lord's Prayer under her breath. The whole palace was empty 
and silent, but at last in the great banqueting hall she saw Kay, 
sitting on a low stool on the ice floor, trying to spell the word 
eternity in letters of ice; for if he could spell this word he 
would be set free. Gerda walked slowly towards him; he 
did not move or seem to know that she was there. Then 
Gerda put her arms round his neck and wept, and her warm 
tears fell on his breast and penetrated to his heart, and the 
magic splinter was washed away. Kay knew her, and they 
cried together and then danced for joy. 
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Hand in hand they set out for home, wandering southwards 
through forests fresh with the new green of spring and woods 
and meadows full of flowers. And as they came through the 
city gates the church bells were ringing; Gerda and Kay had 
come home . . . and everywhere ‘it was summer, glorious, 
glorious summer'. 

This story is no 4 mere fairy-tale \ It describes an experience 
which is constantly being repeated down the centuries and all 
over the world. In every land and in every people there are 
those who cannot rest until they have found, after much 
wandering, the gpal for which they long. Every so-called ‘ con¬ 
version ' has something of this home-coming about it. As one 
has said recently of such a quest and such an experience: 4 1 
felt that I had been wandering in a far country, and had 
returned home; that I had been dead, and was alive again; 
that I had been lost, and was found.' 1 

Keats said once that our life in this world is a ‘perpetual 
allegory’; everything in it only has meaning as it points to 
something beyond. From the very earliest ages of mankind 
there has been this resolute search for a clue to the meaning 
of life. And it is the glory of the Christian Gospel to proclaim 
that Christ is the answer to this search: that He is the clue 
for which men have been seeking, that He can be found in 
the midst of darkness, and yet with absolute certainty. He is 
the place at which ‘ all men are at home'. Indeed, He sums up 
in Himself all the story of mankind. He was born on a journey, 
hidden in a cave, attacked by enemies; He travelled the whole 
course of human life as one of us. Like Aeneas He went 
down into the darkness of the underworld, He went through 
the deepest darkness, and came up again, and ascended into 
the very Presence of God. No longer are we lost in a universe 
without a solution, for He is on the Throne, and it is the 
divine purpose to ‘ gather up all things in Him \ 

Gollwitzer, home again after his long ‘ unwilling journey' 
to Russia, with all the suffering and loneliness it involved, 
thus reflects upon the significance of it all. He is full of the 
sense of the mystery of life, and he quotes some words from 
the Book of Job, ‘for we are but of yesterday and know 
nothing He adds: ‘ These words have a deeper meaning than 
we are always willing to admit. God alone knows what Time 
really is. . . . Not until we see Him face to face shall we 

1 Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., The Golden String , pp. 15-16. 
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see our life face to face, and no longer in “ signs and symbols 
. . . In this life, however, while we still have to bring 
symbols to our aid, and cannot grasp what our existence 
really is, while we stumble blindly in an enigmatic world, 
... we are given Bread to sustain us in the midst of these 
riddles, and Light to guide our feet step by step through 
the riddle. It is worth while seeking for that Light, and 
partaking of that Bread. It is the only thing which is worth 
while.’ 1 


2: The Way of Holiness 


' Come, good Christian, I will teach thee about the 
way thou must go. Look before thee: dost thou see 
this narrow way? That is the way thou must go. It 
was cast up by the patriarchs, prophets, Christ and 
His apostles, and it is as straight as a rule can make 
it: this is the way thou must go * 

THE PILGRIM’s PROGRESS 


I 

T o discover that there is a Way, and that life has meaning, 
is a great step forward. But although we may see this quite 
clearly with our minds, it is still no easy matter to adjust 
ourselves to the reality of which we have caught a fleeting 
glimpse. At the outset we cannot see the implications of this 
change in our direction. Quite literally, ‘all things have 
become new’, and in the midst of our new-found joy and 
freedom there is also a sense of bewilderment. It is at this 
point that so many newly-awakened souls find themselves 
without direction. The initial experience may have been very 
1 H. Gollwitzer, Unwilling Journey , p. 311. 
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wonderful, or it may have taken place so quietly that some¬ 
times we are tempted to wonder whether it has ever happened 
at all. Too often, at this critical stage, there is no one to 
answer the question: Where do we go from here? 

Here again, the ancient symbol of the journey or the 
pilgrimage comes to our aid. We have entered on a new path. 
We do not know to what it will lead. We feel at a loss. We 
may even wonder whether there is a ‘way’ after all. Yet 
there is a Way: ‘ And a highway shall be there, and a way; 
and it shall be called the Way of Holiness: the unclean shall 
not pass over it; for He shall be with them: the wayfaring 
men, yea fools, shall not err therein.’ 1 The poetical symbolism 
of this beautiful chapter suggests that this Way is plain for 
all to see; that those who walk along it will be secure, 
even in the midst of danger; and that at the end there will 
be a wonderful welcome, when the ‘redeemed’ will come 
home with singing, and ‘ sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away’. 

This vision of the Old Testament prophet is fulfilled and 
expanded in the New Testament. There it is clear that, as soon 
as we have entered the Christian Way, we are called to go 
on to ‘ perfection'. ‘ Perfection ’, however, does not mean an 
impossible purity or blamelessness, but rather the idea of ‘ com¬ 
pletion ’. In other words, we are meant to go on to maturity. 
Holiness is simply ‘the flowering of Christian growth and 
development*. When we are ‘converted’ or ‘justified*—or 
whatever word we may use to describe the change that God 
has worked in our hearts and lives—by His act we have been 
reconciled to Himself, to life, and to one another. But this 
initial act of grace has to be worked out in a life which is 
continually trying to respond to the loving grace of God. It 
has been well said that ‘reconciliation is meant to end in 
sanctity, and, if it is not followed by sustained movement in 
this direction, it must have lost its meaning as the restoration 
of the sinner to fellowship with God’. 2 3 ‘God creates out of 
nothing , wonderful, you say: yes, but He does what is still 
more wonderful: He makes saints out of sinners.'' 1 

People who know nothing of the Bible, or of theological 
terms, have their own way of expressing this desire for 

1 Isa. 35-8 (R.V.). 

“Vincent Taylor, Forgiveness and Reconciliation , p. 220. 

3 S. Kierkegaard, The Journals , p. 209. 
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holiness; they often call it * wholeness'. Thoughtful people are 
tired of living distracted, divided lives; they want a unifying 
principle, and an aim. In art, in psychology, and in many 
other realms of life this desire for * wholeness * or 4 integration ’ 
is widespread. To put it very simply: when we set out on the 
spiritual pilgrimage we are seeking unity: union with God 
in Christ; union with other people in life and work; a desire 
for unity which becomes so strong that it will drive us for¬ 
ward to serve in any way we can to right human wrongs, to 
seek social justice, to bring love and healing into every sphere 
of life. Above all, however simple and ordinary our outward 
life may be, in our hearts we desire to give ourselves to God 
for His purpose: for the unity of the church, for the peace 
of the world, and for the salvation of all mankind. 

We soon discover that if we want to live like this we must 
fix our gaze upon the Eternal Pattern, ‘for the pattern is a 
Person', and in this Person is all our hope. As we try to order 
our lives in harmony with this divine pattern, we find that 
we can do nothing unless we open our hearts and wills to the 
quality of life which Christ alone can give. 


ii 

All this, of course, means ‘holiness’; but to many people 
the very idea of ‘ holiness * seems rather remote. They have 
never heard much about it, and their ideas on the subject are 
vague and probably mistaken. But they do desire to make 
their lives ‘worth while*. They need to understand that real 
‘holiness’ is possible, because God calls us to it, and gives 
us the power to respond to His call. Indeed, though we must 
do all in our power to respond to Him, it is God who begins, 
encourages, fosters and completes that life of sanctity for 
which we were made. 

Nothing spurs us on to seek to tread the 4 way of holiness * 
more surely than to study the lives of the saints: the saints 
of every age, right down to the present time. Nothing will 
give us greater hope for mankind, for, if such lives can be 
lived anywhere, they can be lived here and now. These 
‘saints’ are living witnesses to the reality of God and His 
action in human life. Otherwise, how can we explain the 
quality of their lives? What else could have given them such 
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a spirit of love and forgiveness in the midst of persecution 
and ill-treatment? What else could have given them the power 
to endure suffering with joy? to pour themselves out in loving 
service for people who were wholly ungrateful? who saw 
human need at its darkest point and met it with the power 
of God’s grace and wisdom? For all the names of such people 
which have been preserved there are countless more which 
are known to God alone. Yet they blessed the world in which 
they lived and their influence still goes on, in secret ways, 
from one generation to another, through their prayers, their 
sufferings, their love and their undaunted faith in God. In a 
remote part of Asia Minor archaeologists have uncovered a 
very old village cemetery (a.d. 300). On one of the rudely 
carved headstones they found the inscription: 4 Here sleeps 
the blessed Chione, who has found Jerusalem, for she prayed 
much’. 1 There must have been something very fragrant and 
lovely about this village woman of so long ago. The Church 
has always been blessed by a countless multitude of such 
4 saints ’, though we never hear about them. But we still live 
in their society, through the Communion of Saints. 

We may not be able to define ‘holiness’, but when we 
meet the real thing we know it. There is an unmistakable 
quality about it; but we may miss or ignore it if we are 
looking for an impossible 4 perfection’, or for some precon¬ 
ceived ideal, and not for the spirit of Christ working in 
infinite variety in real people. Fortunately the true ‘saints’ 
are found in every communion; they are all of one blood, 
because their lives are animated by the love and power of the 
One Lord Jesus Christ. They point forward to a unity which 
has still to be realized within the Church on earth. 


hi 

We need saints now. Simone Weil was right when she said 
that ‘at the present day there is nothing for it but to be a 
saint, and the kind of sanctity which we need at the moment 
is something which is quite new, without precedent . . . 
almost a new revelation of the meaning of the universe and 
of the destiny of man’. She adds: ‘The world needs saints 

1 Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, p. 475. 
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who are as exactly fitted for the actual situation, as a city 
which is stricken with the plague needs doctors/ 1 

Peguy, who has so much to give to the modern world, has 
some searching things to say about the kind of ‘sanctity’ 
our modern world needs: 4 The question must be raised con¬ 
tinually: is not our modern type of sanctity—that is, a 
Christian sanctity which plunges headlong into the modern 
world . . . this abyss of scepticism, unbelief, and infidelity— 
more acceptable than any other in the sight of God?' Peguy 
himself was an example of a certain type of modem sanctity. 
He was a Socialist and an anti-clerical, but a Christian; with 
his whole soul he thirsted for 4 heroism \ and he died on the 
battlefield. But always at the bottom of his soul he longed for 
‘sanctity’. This note is struck again and again in modern 
French literature. The whole work of Paul Claudel, for 
instance, expresses the conviction that 4 44 heroisme integral ” 
is the same thing as “ sanctity ”, and that at bottom it means 
Joy, Joy attained in God. It is the end for which we have been 
made, the real aim of all heroic effort/ 2 

What are the marks of holiness of life? First and foremost 
—and all the time—love. Love is the force which unites and 
holds together all those qualities and graces which combine 
to form completeness or maturity in a human life. Catholic 
and Protestant, Orthodox and Evangelical, and indeed many 
who do not come under any of these headings, express this 
spirit, the spirit of authentic Christianity. Its hallmark is 
‘being like Christ'. ‘Love is of God/ 

Another essential sign of holiness is dependence upon God. 
Holiness is not the search for an individual perfection, nor for 
the production of a 4 beautiful character ’ (which—we hope— 
people will admire). If the pursuit of holiness is begun with 
any thought of this kind, from the outset it is doomed to fail. 
For it shows that we are full of spiritual pride, and where this 
is so the way to true holiness is blocked by our self-importance. 
Real spiritual life is very personal, it is true, but it is not 
individualistic or self-regarding. It is a life lived in close touch 
with other people—in the Church and outside it—but, at 
the same time, a life that is secretly lived in absolute depen¬ 
dence on God, for everything, at every moment. Christian 

1 Attente de Dieu, p. 105. 

2 Rosemary Goldie. Vers un heroisme integral: dans la lignee de 
Tiguy, pp. 97 ff. 
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teachers as different from one another as John Wesley, 
Friedrich von Hiigel, Evelyn Underhill, Hudson Taylor, 
Catharine of Genoa, Ptre de Caussade, Dom John Chapman 
and Frank Laubach, all lay stress on this need for absolute 
dependence upon God, for everything, at every moment. That 
is, the life of holiness is simply a life which looks up to God 
moment by moment, and, moment by moment, tries to do 
His will. It is the way in which our Lord lived on earth: ‘ I 
can of Myself do nothing: as I hear I judge . . / As Man, 
Jesus ‘threw Himself absolutely upon God's grace. The God- 
Man is the only man who claims nothing for Himself, but all 
for God*. 1 This attitude has been called ‘the paradox of 
grace'. 2 Dr Baillie explains what he means by this phrase by 
saying: ‘ This is a paradox, because the ascription of all the 
glory to God for anything good that is in us does not imply 
any destruction of our freedom as human personalities, but 
precisely the reverse: our actions are never more truly free 
and personal and human, they are never more truly our own, 
than when they are wrought in us by God/’* This is true to 
experience, but those who try to live in this way find that 
although they are very conscious of being guided and helped 
and sustained by God, they are at the same time increasingly 
aware of their sinfulness, weakness, and their absolute need 
of the grace of God. St Teresa of Avila, after all her great 
experiences of God, died with the words of Psalm 51 upon 
her lips: ‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God/ 

Another mark of holiness is creativeness. Those who live in 
dependence upon God, who is both Love and Life, are them¬ 
selves filled with vitality. Almost without being aware of it 
this ‘ life' pulses through them and overflows into all sorts of 
channels. It is received and continually renewed in the exer¬ 
cise of prayer and worship; it is poured out in loving service of 
all kinds, in apostolic work, indeed, in every sphere of 
human life, whether one is ‘ gifted' or not. Such people have 
the power to deal with difficult people and difficult situations. 
They are people who bring order out of disorder, peace out of 
strife, beauty out of ugliness. Such * creativeness * is a positive, 
healing force springing from the hidden working of the Spirit 
of God. 

An essential quality of holiness is that of courage, courage 

1 Donald Baillie, God was in Christ , p. 127. 

2 Ibid., p. 125. 3 Ibid., p. 145. 
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of a special kind, which gives a profound meaning to life and 
to every human experience. Kierkegaard compares this basic 
element in ‘authentic living* to ‘the little pinch of spice* 
which gives a distinctive element to a special dish, or to the 
artist who looks at his unfinished picture and says: ‘ Ah! at 
this point it needs a little touch of red.* ‘God,* says Kierke¬ 
gaard, ‘ behaves like the cook and the artist. He says: Now 
there must be introduced a little pinch of spice, a little touch 
of red. We do not comprehend why, we are hardly aware of 
it, since that little bit is so thoroughly absorbed into the whole. 
But God knows why. ... A little pinch of spice! that is. 
Here a man must be sacrificed, for he is needed to impart a 
particular taste to the rest.* 1 These words of Kierkegaard ring 
true because they spring out of the depths of his own difficult 
experience. Indeed, he regarded his death itself in this 
light. 

Modern French writers, as we have already seen, are 
haunted by the ideal of ‘ hdroisme integralthe heroism of 
those who give themselves utterly in the search for the 
Supreme Love. Their ideal of heroism is one that is very close 
to reality, to the concrete facts and demands of human life, 
yet deeply aware of the mystery of this reality, of the infinite 
possibilities which are open to a personality which attains 
full development. Even a writer like Albert Camus is full of 
this idea of ‘sanctity*. In his famous novel. La Teste , one of 
the characters says: 1 What interests me is to know how one 
can become a saint! * 4 But,* says his friend, ‘ you don*t believe 
in God! * ‘ Exactly,* he replies. ‘ Is it possible to become a 
saint apart from God? That is the only concrete problem that 
interests me to-day! * 2 

A ‘ heroic humanism * of this kind indeed suggests that one 
who is so profoundly conscious of the ‘absence of God* is 
already more than half aware of His Presence. The modern 
French Christian novelists and writers all go further than the 
idea of ‘heroism*—on to ‘sanctity*. Pdguy speaks for them 
all when he says: ‘ All the holiness in the world is simply a 
reflection of the holiness of Jesus.* 3 

Yet, although these exalted ideals are perfectly valid and 
relevant, it is important to remind ourselves that a healthy 

1 K. Lowrie, Kierkegaard , pp. 587 ff. 

3 Quoted by R. Goldie, op. cit., p. 114. 

3 Ibid . 



‘sanctity* is completely normal. The genuine ‘saint* is the 
normal person at the height of his development. We, who lag 
behind, and suffer from ‘arrested development*, are the 
‘abnormal* people. Outwardly a ‘saintly* man or woman 
seems very much like everyone else and very natural, but he 
or she is always a person who uses all his or her God-given 
faculties to the utmost limit. 

Dr Sangster sums up the ' basic principles of sanctity * very 
simply. He says they are two: attention and obedience: 
attention—to God in prayer; obedience—to Him—in life. 

The saint on his knees: his mind all adoration 
The saint on his feet: his aim all obedience. 

‘ It is as simple and as profound as that .* 1 

‘ Simple * it may be, but not easy. It is as well to be prepared 
for the fact that such obedience will often be very hard and 
costly. An element of unsought, and often undesired suffer¬ 
ing seems to be an essential element in that ‘training* that 
leads to sanctity. The suffering may not be evident to others. 
But, in whatever form it comes, everything depends on the 
way in which we meet it. If we look beyond persons and 
events to the will of God, we shall be able to make that full 
act of acceptance which will allow the pain to do its cleansing 
and transforming work. For there is a ‘ close alliance * between 
suffering and sanctity, which, as Evelyn Underhill says in a 
pungent phrase, ‘ the cheaper type of Christian optimist finds 
so difficult to explain .* 2 

Finally, this willing and disciplined obedience flowers into 
generosity. For the love of God expands the hearts and en¬ 
lightens the minds of those who give themselves to Him. 
The one response that He wants from us is a generous one: 
the willing surrender to Him of all that we are able to give 
—at this moment. The power to give will increase as it is 
used; this is our 'reasonable service*. And if we respond thus 
to the call of God at every turn in our lives there will come 
a moment—sooner or later—when, very gently and very 
surely, we shall know that God has accepted our offering: 
then ' the soul silently yields itself to God as a ship that is 
being launched yields itself to the water. . . . The weight is 

1 The Pure in Heart, p. 209. 

2 Man and the Supernatural, p. 140. 
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held by God . . . and the soul, now that the hammering of 
the dockyard is still, and the furnaces have done their work, 
can be at rest, in its proper element at last \ l 


3: The Spiritual Life 


' Then said Christian, “ You make me afraid! . . . 
If I go back . . . 7 shall certainly perish; if I can 
get to the Celestial City I am sure to be in safety 
there: I must venture . To go back is nothing but 
death ; to go forward is fear of death, and life 
everlasting beyond it. I will yet go forward ” 9 

THE PILGRIM’s PROGRESS 


I 

T o some people, the call to holiness which" we have just been 
considering will bring a sense of shock: ‘Surely this idea 
cannot apply to us? It can’t be meant for ordinary people! 
We are only human after all! ’ To others it will sound quite 
unreal, and will be lightly dismissed as 4 fantastic ’ or 4 irrele¬ 
vant’. Both these reactions are due to a misunderstanding of 
the nature of man, a misunderstanding which is of funda¬ 
mental significance. 

From the Christian point of view, man is both far greater 
and far more wretched than most people would admit. He is 
far greater: because he has been made for the highest end; 
and he is far more wretched, because he so often misses the 
way completely. The greatness of man is due to the fact that 
he has been made 4 in the image of God that is, out of pure 
Love—for love. In modern terms, this means that we only 
become fully 4 personal *—in the deepest sense of the word— 
1 Hubert van Zeller, Moments of Light , p. 181. 
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by responding to the love of God with all our hearts. He loves 
us freely, without conditions; and He wants the same kind of 
response from us, trust and love, without conditions. It is 
possible to make this response, because God has created man 
as a unity; body-soul-and-spirit. 

That is why St Paul can say—after a long recital of the 
overwhelming goodness and love of God—‘I beseech you 
therefore , brethren; by the mercies of God, to present your 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, which is 
your reasonable service/ 1 Here the ‘body’ means the whole 
personality, as a concrete whole: ‘ Present yourselves to God 
in the fulness of your life and activity/ 

When we make this response, gladly and fully, we are set 
free to be ‘ourselves'; all our natural faculties are used and 
developed; our creative powers are released; with our eyes on 
God and His will, we are 4 poised like the arrow in the bow 
of the hunter’ . . . ‘ready for all his perfect will'. 

But this kind of result does not come all at once. To make 
this response involves something called (for lack of a better 
term) the ‘spiritual life’. Ultimately this ‘life’ is the flower¬ 
ing of the whole personality. Yet, through ignorance or self- 
will, it is only too easy to live below this level. Even within 
the sphere of Church life many people are starving in the 
midst of plenty, because they do not realize God’s purpose 
for human life, its glory, and its demand. 


ii 

This fundamental misunderstanding of the ' end ’ for which 
we have been made probably lies behind the widespread 
impression that the ‘ spiritual life ’ is a kind of ‘ extra ’, suit¬ 
able, possibly, for people of leisure or for those who have a 
taste for ‘that kind of thing*. Even people who have grown 
up in connexion with the Christian Church, although their 
present connexion may now be rather tenuous, will cheerfully 
dismiss the whole subject of Christian faith with the casual 
remark: ‘You see, I’m not spiritually-minded! I’m not made 
that way/ Others have an impression that ‘ these things ’ are 
suitable for retired people or for invalids, or even for persons 
with ‘ aesthetic tendencies ’. 

1 Rom. 1 2.i, 
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For people outside the Christian Church there may be some 
excuse for these misunderstandings. We have only to reflect 
upon the sentimentality that often passes for ‘ religion ’ to be 
aware that it must repel rather than attract those who are 
outside the external practices of the Church, of almost any 
communion. This is all the more intelligible when we reflect 
that many people are not even concerned about ‘ the Truth 
all they want to know is this: ‘ Is it relevant? ’ To a cheerful 
agnostic, most of the external practice of the Church must 
seem utterly irrelevant. 

To Christians, of course, it is evident that to regard the 
‘spiritual life’ as an ‘extra’, which we can cultivate or not 
as we like, betrays a complete misunderstanding of the mean¬ 
ing of life itself. For it implies an inconceivable blindness to 
the need to ask the fundamental questions: Why are we here 
at all? Is there any purpose in life, or in the universe as a 
whole? 

It is when we begin to ask these questions for ourselves that 
we realize that ‘ the heart of man is a hunger for the reality 
which lies about him and beyond him’. 1 To ignore this hunger 
means—in the last resort—that ‘we are reducing human 
nature to a fraction of itself’, and are ‘condemning ourselves 
to eventual death of soul ’. 2 When a man ignores the existence 
of the ‘ spiritual life ’ it means that, however brilliant, well- 
intentioned, decent, a man may be, he is really only half-alive; 
his life is incomplete, unfulfilled; for he has not found the 
clue to the meaning of life. He is unaware of the need for 
‘ wholeness ’ or ‘ integration ’ which is felt by so many people, 
even without any reference to what they would call ‘ religion ’. 
Theodor Haecker, a German writer who endured the years of 
the Nazi rdgime, says: ‘ The spiritual man is something other 
than the intellectual man, though naturally pre-supposing and 
including him; he has a whole dimension more; he is the 
complete man, according to the idea of God.’ 3 

It is our conviction, as Christians, that man was made for 
‘ wholeness ’—that every part of his nature is so ordered that 
it cannot find fulfilment unless all is co-ordinated and inte¬ 
grated into a whole; this can only happen—even in a very 
general and imperfect way—as the whole personality is unified 
to serve one end; ‘ Who keeps one end in view, makes all 

1 Gerald Vann, The Heart ol Man, p. 7. 

1 Ibid., p. 8. ‘ Journal in the Night, p. 202. 
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things serve.’ In other words: we have been created for God, 
and we are lost, empty and restless until we come to our 
senses, and come home to our Father. Speaking of the terrible 
emptiness which St Francis of Assisi felt at one point in 
his youth, Sabatier says: ‘ He felt the solitude of a great soul 
in which there is no altar.’ 

The ‘spiritual life’ is that life which is created and 
quickened by God Himself; it affects our whole nature in 
every part; mental and physical, as well as that which we 
call ‘ spiritual ’. It includes regular, definite prayer and self- 
denial. Its keystone is Jesus Christ; its foundation, humility. 
Its goal is love: love to God and love to man. People in whom 
this goal has been realized to a very high degree are those 
whom we call‘saints’. 

Perhaps we can see the significance of this spiritual whole¬ 
ness^ still more clearly when we look at human life without 
it: ‘The heart of man is an abyss; there is room in it for 
infinity because there is an infinity of desire; and it cannot 
remain empty; the stark horror of an alien evil will inhabit 
it, if it is not filled by the limitless ocean of the goodness of 

We are living in an age ‘ twisted out of its true pattern ’; 2 
we are called to conform our lives to the true pattern, and 
thus to help ourselves and others to find the way back to 
truth and sanity. We are surrounded by people who are un¬ 
satisfied, groping dimly after some meaning in life; or else 
defiantly asserting their ‘ independence ’ and boasting that they 
need no help from anyone, either from ‘God’ (if there be 
one) or from man. As Christians, in this situation, our first 
call is not to talk a great deal about our religion, but to try 
to live it: And when we try to do this we find that one of 
the essential means to the ‘spiritual life’ is worship and 
prayer. Prayer, indeed, is the only normal relation between 
man and God; for ‘it is the God-relationship that makes a 
man a man ’. 3 

The spiritual life is union with God in love, leading ulti¬ 
mately to reconciliation, wholeness, and unity. It is both a 
gift and a task: a gift, which keeps us utterly dependent upon 
God, and a task, which we must pursue with unremitting 
earnestness and resolution to the last day of our lives. The 

' X?nn. op. cit.. p. 30. » Phil. 2.15 (Knox’s Version). 

3 Kierkegaard. 
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spiritual life is like a building; it will only stand if it is built 
on a sound foundation. Feeling, day-dreaming, our own 
opinions, the desire to achieve something which others will 
admire—all this is like the house built on the sand in the 
parable; when * the floods came ’ it fell, and ‘ great was the fall 
thereof’. But a house built upon a rock is one which will 
never be swept away by any storms, for it is based on the 
only Foundation: Jesus Christ Himself. 


HI 

In a healthy spiritual life, solidly based upon the only 
Foundation, one characteristic is always objectivity. Too often 
we are so used to thinking about our own ‘reactions’ that 
we tend to believe that they are most important. But when 
we pull ourselves up for a moment, we see that all our 
• spiritual life ’ is received from God; that all we do is a 
response to His action. His love. His search for us. Even our 
desire for Truth or ‘reality’ is only possible because He has 
implanted within us this longing for Him who is our Father 
and our Home. Our total dependence upon Him, for all life 
—physical, mental and intellectual, as well as spiritual—is 
focused in Jesus Christ, the Way, the Truth, and the Life— 
yesterday, to-day and for ever. 

We need to have this objective outlook from the beginning. 
Otherwise we shall be tempted to dwell upon ‘our experi¬ 
ence’, and before long we shall be equating ‘religious 
experience ’ with our own changeful and passing emotions and 
ideas. That is why a person who has passed through a striking 
and genuine ' conversion experience ’ often fails to keep it up ; 
after a few weeks or months. He or she misses the ‘glow’ 
which used to be felt in all the practices of religion; gradually 
this ‘glow’ fades, and then temptation comes, and, unless 
we are well grounded in the faith, and well grafted into the 
life and fellowship of the Church, we are tempted to think ‘ it 
is all an illusion ’; we then slacken off in prayer and church¬ 
going—we pray less and less—we are disappointed; so we drift 
back into our former way of life, with little left but a bad 
taste in the mouth and a bitter sense of disillusion. 

To be ‘ objective ’ means that we look away from ourselves 
to God: this ‘ looking away ’ relieves us from fear and anxiety, 
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and sets us free for the whole business of life: to try to 
do the will of God. This ‘ objective’ outlook does not mean, 
of course, that we are solely concerned with the Transcen¬ 
dence of God (though that will be the background of our 
thought and worship), but also with God’s Immanence. We 
shall rejoice in the fact that God is also within us, that His 
hand is upon us, and that we are * under the shadow of His 
wings’; we shall be strong in the faith that we belong to 
Him—whatever our ‘feelings’ may be—and that He will 
never let us go. A 1 spiritual life ’ lived on such a foundation 
is strong and sound, and full of joy and freedom. 


IV 

The spiritual life means growth. We are called to grow 
‘unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ’. 1 
The end of growth is perfection: this means both purity of 
heart and maturity of character. Just as the hyacinth in its 
pure beauty develops from a dark and uninteresting bulb, 
through all the stages of growth, into a perfect bloom, so 
this purity or perfection means reaching the end for which 
we have been made. Thus the mature Christian is not a blame¬ 
less, insipid kind of person, out of touch with real life, but 
rather a wise, all-round, 4 grown-up ’ kind of person; one who 
is always moving on, and finding more in life and in people 
and in God, to the very end. In other words, ‘growth is a 
continual process of integration; on every level of human life, 
physical, mental and spiritual’. The Christian ideal, however, 
is not that of a number of ‘ integrated ’ individuals, concerned 
about their own spiritual progress, but of growth into Christ, 
as members of the Body of Christ, in which we all live by 
the same Life, which flows through the Body, and animates 
us all. 

Unhappily, this need for growth in the spiritual life is often 
ignored or forgotten or misunderstood. Here and there it is 
suggested, but to very many people within the Church the 
very notion is strange. There is a great deal of ‘arrested 
development' within the borders of the Church; some of it 
may be due to sin and carelessness; slackness in ethical 
matters, as well as in so-called ‘ religious ’ ones, will inevitably 

1 Eph. 4.13. 
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have a ‘retarding' effect. The soul cannot grow when the 
conditions are wrong. But a great deal of this ‘block' in 
spiritual matters is due to pure ignorance. Men and women 
who in every other sphere of life are intelligent and respon¬ 
sible are childish and ignorant when it comes to their 
spiritual life; they are content to say the same prayers that 
they said many years ago. They do not learn from the experi¬ 
ence of life; they may pass through difficult times, but they 
are so deeply embedded in their own ruts that as soon as 
possible they settle down in them again with a sigh of relief. 
P. T. Forsyth has some very scathing words on this kind of 
situation. He asks: 4 How is it that the experience of life is 
so often barren of culture for religious people? They become 
stoic . . . but not humble; they have keen sight, but no 
insight. . . . They have no spiritual history. ... At sixty, 
they are, spiritually, much where they were at twenty-six. 
. . . They do not face themselves, only what happens to 
them.' 1 Yet the great thing about the spiritual life—when it 
is really lived—is that it can and should go on growing all 
the time, right on, through death, and into the life beyond. 


v 

Growth in the spiritual life is very different from what most 
people would imagine. Instead of ‘ getting better' we usually 
feel that we are ‘getting worse'. Instead of rising, we seem 
to be falling lower and lower. All this is only to be expected, 
for in the spiritual life * progress' consists: (a) in preserving 
an even and undaunted spirit amid the various inevitable 
fluctuations of feeling and experience; (b) in an increasing 
simplification: on the one hand leading to a greater sense 
of our weakness, sinfulness and need, and on the other to an 
increasing desire for God and His will—and for nothing else 
at all. Such ‘progress' is closely linked with the practice of 
prayer. For ‘ the essential core of prayer is the act of the will, 
turning to God, seeking God, and uniting itself to God—to 
God ... as known by faith \ 2 

Springing out of the long experience of the Christian Church 
in prayer there has grown up a kind of classical or traditional 

1 P. T. Forsyth, The Soul of Trayer, p. 69. 

3 M. E. Boylan, Difficulties in Mental Trayer , p. 46. 
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description of the ways in which God leads His children in 
the life of prayer. This is not a code, nor even a pattern; it 
is simply a rather rough-and-ready description of the way in 
which, in countless lives, all down the centuries, the spiritual 
life has developed along certain lines, with three main 
characteristics. These 4 ways ’ are often called the 1 Three Ways 
of the Spiritual Life'. The usual classification is as follows: 

(a) The Way of Purgation. 

(b) The Way of Illumination. 

(c) The Way of Union. 

The fact that these stages can be so clearly differentiated 
may lead us to think that there is a cut-and-dried way for us 
all. Nothing is further from the truth. Although in a very 
general way we can trace this pattern in the lives of many 
people, throughout the history of the Church, down the cen¬ 
turies, the fact remains that each of us has his own ‘way’, 
his own ‘calling 1 , in prayer, and in the spiritual life as a 
whole. There is no need, therefore, to think that we have to 
measure ourselves against this over-all pattern or description. 
At the same time, to have a general outline or picture of the 
whole way may often help us when we feel that ‘ no one else 
has ever passed this way before'. There is no sharp border-line 
between the three divisions (though the accounts given in 
some books would make us believe that there are), nor is 
there any strict uniformity between people who are passing 
through the same or similar experiences. Rather, we may 
think of these three ways as three main roads to our goal, 
with numerous paths and secondary roads which branch off, 
or cross and recross the main roads; the point is this: by 
whatever route we travel, if we are faithful, we 1 get there' 
in the end. For, after all, 1 all ways of prayer, and states of 
prayer, and diagnoses of prayer, will quite possibly melt, to 
our great spiritual comfort, before a simple attempt to get 
closer to God ’. l 

(u) The Way of Purgation. 

The initial stages after conversion—especially if this has 
taken a sudden or striking form—are usually very happy. 
The released soul is conscious of a great sense of freedom, and 
is eager to speak of this to others, and to try to win others 

1 Catch Us Those Little Foxes , by a Carmelite Nun, p. 84. 
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to Christ. All this is very right and natural; and it is indeed 
the work of God. But, as time goes on, very often the first 
bright light grows dim; there is no longer a heightened sense 
of emotional response to God. Prayer, which has hitherto 
been easy and delightful, has now become dry and dull. Even 
the Bible seems insipid. Worst of all—and this is very bewilder¬ 
ing—sins which we thought we had left behind for ever 
begin to rear their ugly heads again, and torment us more 
than ever. If we can bring ourselves to speak about this we 
say: ‘ Instead of being better, I find that I am worse! ’ This 
is a critical and dangerous moment, for at this point many 
people lose heart. Some of them give up ‘the whole thing’; 
they leave the Church; they close their Bibles; they scarcely 
ever pray. They say: ‘It was all a flash in the pan! ’ Others 
do not go so far as this; they continue their religious prac¬ 
tices, though often with a deep sense of misery and uneasi¬ 
ness; if they are honest and upright people their discomfort is 
increased by wondering whether they ‘ ought to go to Com¬ 
munion’, and by a general sense of being ‘hypocrites’. Yet, 
if they only knew, far from being ‘ worse ’, they are really 
‘better’, for they are now seeing themselves in the light of 
Truth; they are becoming aware of the reality and the wicked¬ 
ness of sin in the sight of God; the painful process of self- 
knowledge has begun. 

If they are fortunate in having a wise adviser at this junc¬ 
ture, he will reassure them, and will explain that, although 
they now see their sinfulness in a new way, this is not meant 
to depress them, only to humble them. Further, they now 
begin to see what it means to be * called to be saints ’. They 
learn that they must be willing to receive these humbling and 
unpleasant revelations about themselves without becoming 
unduly disturbed. As they learn to do this they begin to enter 
into the true meaning of penitence. This makes them more 
humble and generous in their relations with other people; 
they now see that their spiritual pride must be purged out of 
them, as well as their self-will, their personal ambition and 
their self-assertiveness. 

This process of ‘ purgation ’ or purification comes about in 
different ways: sometimes mainly through a deepened aware¬ 
ness of God, given in prayer; sometimes through the more 
painful experiences of life: in disappointment, humiliation, 
sorrow, pain, or bereavement. But when we know what God 
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is doing with us, and that He is using all these different experi¬ 
ences to cleanse us from pride and self-will, we are at peace. 
We can even bear to see our sins, because we want to love 
God with all our hearts, and we want to get rid of everything 
that grieves Him and keeps us away from Him; so we learn 
to trust Christ as our Saviour in a deeper way. So our growth 
in self-knowledge is accompanied by growth in trust and in 
the love of God. Our chief attitude in this state of purgation 
should be that of quiet and humble acceptance: acceptance 
of oneself, as one is; acceptance of life, arid all it brings; 
acceptance of other people, and of all the circumstances of our 
lives; acceptance of the will of God. 

(b) The Way of Illumination. 

However true and real the first conversion may have been, 
anyone who is sincerely waging the Christian warfare against 
sin, and is trying to be a real Christian, will come to a 
moment at which—whether he realizes this or not—he needs 
a second conversion. He (or she) may be an excellent person, 
full of good works and good desires; he may be much admired 
by others as a zealous Christian. Yet the inward state of such 
a person may be a strange mixture of a ‘ sincere love of God, 
with an inordinate love of self’. 

At this critical moment a great change may take place in 
the inward life. If the soul’s growth is not to be stunted, it 
must pass through a time of ‘ darkness ’ or * dryness ’ (as this 
is often called), a time when nothing seems to matter any 
more; when all pleasure and taste seems to have gone out of 
religion, and out of everything else as well. St John of the 
Cross thus describes the three signs which mark the beginning 
of this second conversion: 

(a) ‘ The soul finds no pleasure in the things of God, but it 
also fails to find it in anything created . . .’ 

( b ) The memory is usually centred on God, but the soul 
fears it is ‘ backsliding ’, because * it finds itself without 
sweetness in the things of God ’. 

(c) The third sign ’ is that the soul can no longer meditate 
or reflect in sense of the imagination ’. l 

1 Dark Night of the Soul, pp. 373 ff.; cf. Ascent of Mount Carmel, 
pp. 116 ff., and The Living Flame of Love, pp. 76 ff. and 177 ff. (E 
Allison Peers’ edition). 
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What is happening is this: the soul now feels its imperfec¬ 
tion and its need of God more acutely than ever before; it 
also realizes in a new way the terrible power of self-love, and 
longs to have it rooted out. This new insight arouses a great 
desire for God, and a great hatred of sin. God is calling the 
soul out of the Purgative Way. into the next stage in the 
spiritual life. 

This moment is critical. If people allow themselves to 
become discouraged or disgusted, one of two things will 
happen: either they will turn back and give up all efforts 
to lead a truly spiritual life, though they will outwardly con¬ 
tinue to conform to the external practices of religion; or they 
will allow their prayers to become rather formal and per¬ 
functory; their spiritual life will not * flower*, because they 
are suffering from frost, which causes 1 arrested development *, 
because they ‘did not know the day of their visitation*. 
Others, however, who are resolute in their desire for God, will 
not be daunted by these bewildering experiences. In spite of 
everything, they hold on; they go on trusting in God; and He 
brings them through. 1 

Then they find that—in some way or another—they pass 
out of the fog and storm and darkness into a peace they had 
not known before. In a way which is quite inexplicable to 
themselves (and is certainly not due to their own efforts), 
they know that their whole personality has been, as it were, 
‘harmonized*. Their prayers are much simpler and they have 
a growing desire for silence and solitude. In their outward life 
they work more easily, with greater powers of concentration, 
and they ‘ get on * better with other people. Inwardly, in their 
prayers, they turn more to God, and away from themselves. 
Frequently in their external activity—in religious and in 
social work—they develop hitherto latent powers of teaching, 
organizing or directing. But, although there has been a real 
advance in the life of prayer, after a time they begin to feel 
that there is still a very long way to go. They realize that 
there must be no standing still, and that God has yet some 

1 The word * illuminative \ in this connexion, may give rise to 
some misunderstanding. It seems to suggest an experience flooded with 
light. In actual fact, much of it is traversed in the dark—so far as 
our consciousness is concerned, we are being 4 enlightened ’, it is true, 
but secretly. Usually, it is only after much discipline that we become 
aware of that light. With good reason this way of prayer is called 
the Prayer of Faith. 
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better thing in store for them. The ‘way’ they are now 
following may be called the Way of 4 Illumination *, but the 
light they have is rather dim; there is just enough to enable 
them to keep moving, but no more. 

Once again, after a prolonged period of apparently happy 
and successful living, they are called to endure a time of 
trial and temptation, when God seems very far away, and 
life has to be carried on without betraying the turmoil or 
darkness within. Great watchfulness, courage and consecra¬ 
tion are needed to hold on through this Dark Night. 

(c) The Way of Union 

‘The Dark Night/ says Evelyn Underhill, ‘brings the Self 
to the threshold of that completed life which is to be lived in 
intimate union with Reality. . . . The act of utter surrender 
produced by the Dark Night has given the Self its footing in 
Eternity. Ruysbroeck, the great Flemish Mystic, thus describes 
those who have entered into the Unitive Way: “ Because they 
have given themselves to God in every action, omission or 
submission, they possess a peace and a joy, a consolation and 
a savour, that none can comprehend . . . these interior souls, 
these men of lucid vision, have before their eyes ... the 
invitation of love, which draws them towards the One, and 
which says: Come Home . . ” 91 

The best illustration of the spirit of the Unitive Way is 
perhaps that of St Paul, in his prison letters, and especially 
in the epistle to the Philippians. It breathes serenity and peace. 
Paul is living on the borderland of heaven, while he is 
enduring the trial of prolonged imprisonment in Rome. His 
whole being is ‘harmonized* or ‘integrated*—in God. His 
whole personality has been enlarged, to care only for the 
welfare of the Church, the spread of the Gospel, and the well¬ 
being of those he loves. Love holds him; Love moves him; 
Love keeps him in prayer and peace. 


VI 

This description of the Three Ways is a broad generalization, 
based on close observation by a great many experienced 
people. But a study of this kind has its dangers: there are 
1 Ruysbroeck, quoted by E. Underhill, Mysticism, p. 505. 
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people who like reading books on religious subjects, and 
talking about them, without letting them influence their lives 
at all. When such people read about the ‘Three Ways’ they 
are interested, and at once imagine themselves to be passing 
through these three phases; it makes them feel important and 
interesting. They fail to see that in this superficial ‘ interest ’ 
they are entirely concerned with themselves: they have no 
genuine desire for God, or for holiness. 

In his book The Vure in Heart, W. E. Sangster tells of a man 
he knew whom he had always admired as a ‘saint’. This man 
became ill, and had to go into hospital: ‘ They will find it 
a pleasure and a privilege to nurse such a man,’ was his own 
unspoken thought. But the facts were very different. This man 
turned out to be a ‘bad patient’, self-pitying and exacting; 
nurses and doctors alike found him very tiresome and diffi¬ 
cult! Instances of this kind are a salutary warning against 
self-deception in these matters. For it is only too easy to be 
interested in prayer rather than in God. If we do this, we 
may think that this classification is a rigid scheme into which 
we must all be fitted (rather like the people with a smattering 
of psychology who go about trying to fit all their friends and 
neighbours into suitable pigeon-holes). Or we may regard the 
spiritual life as a mountain to be climbed, every stage of 
which can be exactly defined, marked on the map, and 
classified, so that at any given moment we shall know exactly 
where we are. 

The real situation is very different. These ‘three ways* 
represent three levels of experience which are constantly 
changing. Sometimes we are ‘ up * and sometimes we are 
‘ down *: sometimes we can pray with ease and pleasure, and 
we feel a delight in God and His service. At other times prayer 
is dull and even distasteful; we may then become bored, and 
cross with everyone round us. Now ‘ if there is one law that 
runs through the whole history of the life of prayer it is 
this law of up-and-down. More characteristically than of any 
other development it is the rule that progress is like the pro¬ 
gress of the incoming tide, that each forward movement is 
followed by a backward one, and that, if on the whole the 
tide rises along the shore, the predominant impression is one 
of constant withdrawal after each advance, and the total 
advance is (at the time) imperceptible or unperceived .’ 1 

1 Leonard Boase, S.J., The Vrayer of Faith, p. 38. 
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Thus the very attempt to assess the stage we have reached 
is not only foolish but impossible; we do not know, and we 
are not meant to knpw. This is not easy for us to accept. If 
we consider ourselves 4 experienced * in the spiritual life we 
may assume that we have acquired enough knowledge and 
wisdom to be able to cope with difficulties ‘on our own*. In 
reality, whether we are young or old in these matters, our 
only safety lies in assuming that we know nothing, that we 
can do nothing, that apart from the grace of God we are 
nothing. ‘Our nothingness has to be more than impressed 
upon us*—it is not an ‘idea’ or a ‘notion’—‘it has to be 
woven into the fabric of our being’. For it is only when we 
realize that ‘we have no power of ourselves to help our¬ 
selves ’ that we begin to understand, with our hearts as well 
as with our minds, that the spiritual life begins and ends with 
God. He begins. He sustains, and He completes this growth 
within us, and it is all the work of His grace—and of His 
grace alone. 


4.: Dangers on the Way (i) 


‘Now at the head of this valley was another, 
called the Valley of the Shadow of Death; and 
Christian must needs go through it, because the 
way to the Celestial City lay through the midst of 
it. Now this Valley is a very solitary place . . . 
and the path was exceedingly narrow.’ 

THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 

The spiritual life is no easy road; it has its inevitable diffi¬ 
culties and dangers. Let us look once more at the spiritual life 
as a journey, with a definite end in view. We may think of 
Dante’s Divine Comedy, or of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 

4i 





Bunyan is nearer to life as we know it in this country, 
though his book has gone all over the world, and his Pilgrim 
certainly had to meet and overcome a great many difficulties 
and temptations on his way to the telestial City. 

Here is a picture-map 1 of the country through which we 
must expect to travel. First comes the region of beginnings— 
a wonderful place. It is a green and pleasant land, full of the 
sights and sounds of spring-time. This is the time of ‘con¬ 
version ’ or of a new start. This is followed by a vast expanse 
of wilderness, with its own lights and shadows, but with much 
toiling through the shifting sand, or walking along narrow 
paths through dark and arid gorges—a time of hard going; 
broken only now and again by an open valley among the 
mountains, or by an oasis in the sandy desert. This region 
symbolizes a period in life which is full of difficulty, a time 
when we are even tempted to give up the journey and settle 
down at the next stopping-place, or even to lie down and die. 
This central wilderness is ten times the length of the first 
region. 

Then, when we have safely emerged from the perils of the 
wilderness, we come to a region of high mountains, beautiful, 
well-watered, but rocky and very steep. The whole country is 
full of beauty and majesty, but it is also the scene of great 
storms, when everything is blotted out, and as we climb we 
can see nothing ahead but snow and ice, or rain and mist. 
This is a region of great joy as well as of great trial. But it does 
not matter where we are when death comes; all that does 
matter is that we are in the way, pressing forward all the 
time. 

This picture-map suggests two things: (a) that difficulties 
and temptations are only to be expected on this journey; they 
are part of a traveller’s normal experience; ( b) that this 
central wilderness is the longest and toughest part of the 
journey. It is like plodding through soft sand, with a warm 
wind in your face. It is monotonous and tiring; though 
the steady grind is relieved now and again by glimpses of 
beauty. 

1 Cf. F. W. Faber, Growth in Holiness, pp. 29 ff. 
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In the spiritual life there are plenty of difficulties; there are 
also obstacles. Sometimes it is difficult to make a clear distinc¬ 
tion between the two. The main obstacle, of course, is sin; and 
sin raises difficulties which are not always recognized in their 
true colours. Nothing is easier than to throw a veil of unreality 
over our secrot thoughts and aims, even to ourselves, and then 
to complain that we find the spiritual life * so difficult’. 

Prayerlessness, for instance, is sin, and the occasion of sin, 
but it is not always recognized as such. In the searching words 
of P. T. Forsyth: * The worst sin is prayerlessness. Overt sin, 
or crime, or the glaring inconsistencies which often surprise us 
in Christian people, are the effect of this, or its punish¬ 
ment. ... Not to want to pray, then, is the sin behind sin; and 
it ends in not being able to pray. That is its punishment— 
spiritual dumbness, or at least aphasia, and starvation.’ 1 
Prayerlessness is sin: yet how many Christian people would 
admit this? How many would even see that it is true? 

As a rule, however, we do not fall into this sin without 
warning. We drift into it. Jesus lays great stress on the need 
for perseverance in all His teaching on prayer; yet His words 
seem to go unheeded, very often by those who claim to be 
His followers. One of the chief difficulties in the spiritual life 
is that of ‘keeping on’, when we seem to see nothing in it. 
Gradually and insensibly we drift into what Faber calls 
'spiritual idleness’. This ‘idleness’ may coincide with great 
outward activity, we may be very busy with all kinds of good 
works; indeed, all this external bustle may be a kind of 
unconscious ‘compensation’ for the lack of inner vitality. 
Often it is only when a change of circumstances forces us to 
slacken pace that we begin to realize that we have been 
drifting away from prayer, and from God. 

How can we detect the beginning of this subtle decline? 
One sign is the very familiar tendency to put things off beyond 
their proper time. We are all prone to do this, but usually we 
pull ourselves up before the habit has become fixed. If we have 
given way too long to this habit of procrastination we then 
begin to hurry in order to make up for the time we have lost; 

1 P. T. Forsyth, The Soul of Prayer, pp. n ff. 
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this breeds a spirit of hurry and confusion; at the same time 
the very fact that we feel 1 busy' makes us feel important, and 
we may even look down on people who go about their work 
quietly without fuss. Baron von Hugel was aware of this 
temptation in his own life, and he advises us to begin the day 
with some thought about its activities; if they seem excessive, 
he tells us to cut out what can be reduced, and thus give our¬ 
selves enough spiritual fresh air for growth and expansion. 

If we allow this habit of 4 spiritual idleness ’ to grow upon 
us, we shall become more and more dissatisfied with ourselves; 
but we do not want to admit this, so we are perpetually on the 
defensive, and cannot bear the least breath of genuine criti¬ 
cism. The further we go along this path the more we tend to 
feel a distaste for prayer, coupled with a desire to criticize 
other people. The result is the kind of; depression for which we 
can give no reason. But we are vexed with ourselves, and 
angry with other people; they never seem to do what we want, 
nor do they give us the attention which we feel is our due. All 
this misery is due to the fact that we are evading the truth 
about our situation; and are trying to fill our lives with all 
kinds of things in order to hide from our own view the empti¬ 
ness of our lives. 4 How many there are \ says Faber, 4 whose 
real end in the spiritual life is self-improvement rather than 
God, and how little they suspect it! ' 1 When we are in this 
state we begin to be careless about our prayers and sometimes 
about church-going; we are careless jin speech, and tend to 
waste our own and other people's time; 4 44 Idleness ” of this 
kind,' says Faber, 4 perhaps slaughters more growth in holiness 
than anything else.' 2 

What is the fundamental cause of this state of carelessness 
with its attendant evils? There can be no other root-cause than 
this: that our wills are not fully given to God. There are 
parts of our personality, and areas of our life, that are kept 
for ourselves. Difficulties which arise from this cause can only 
be overcome by a real repentance and a thorough surrender to 
God. The one thing we must never do is to give way to dis¬ 
couragement. It is never too late to turn to God; He will forgive 
us, and will set our feet once more upon the way from which 
we have wandered. He will restore our souls. 

Growth in Holiness, p. 234. 

2 Ibid., p. 247. 
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Another difficulty, closely related to ‘ spiritual idleness is 
that of lukewarmness. The stern words of warning to the 
Church at Laodicea apply here: ‘ These things saith the Amen, 
the faithful and true witness, the beginning of the creation of 
God: I know thy works, that thou art neither cold nor hot; 
I would that thou wert cold or hot. So because thou art luke¬ 
warm, and neither hot nor cold, 1 will spew thee out of my 
mouth ’ (Rev. 3. 14-16). 

This lukewarmness, which creeps on us unawares, leads to 
spiritual blindness. In this state we are quite correct out¬ 
wardly: we go to Church regularly; we may even do some 
‘church work’; we pay our subscriptions, and we freely 
discuss the sermons which we hear, and the shortcomings of 
the parson and the members of the congregation to which we 
belong. We lead ‘decent lives’ or so we think—we are quite 
sure that we are ‘all right’. Yet all the time we are blind and 
in spiritual danger. This ‘blindness’ may be due to several 
reasons: sometimes to carelessness about avoiding occasions 
which lead into sin; we may think that our sins are so ‘ small ’ 
that they are not worth noticing; we prefer to call them 
‘ weaknesses ’ or ‘ temperamental difficulties ’ rather than 
‘sins’. So they go on, mounting up, unconfessed, and unfor¬ 
given. And a cloud comes between our soul and God; but we 
are in the cloud, and we scarcely notice it. 

Another cause may be a lack of concentration; we mean 
to do God’s will, but we are diverted from our intention by a 
host of ‘ other things entering in ’; some of them may be quite 
good in themselves; others may be trifles which engage our 
attention unduly; whatever they are, they occupy our minds, 
to the exclusion of everything else, and draw our hearts away 
from God. All this takes place so quietly that we are hardly 
aware that it is happening. Another reason—and one which 
has a great influence upon us—is the habitual bent of our 
minds. If we are in the habit of always putting our own 
interests before everything else: our comfort, our success, our 
ability to ‘ get on ’; our reputation; our determination to get 
our own way; if we are moved by the desire for ease, or power, 
or attention, or praise and notice—and if this is the main 
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direction of our wills, then we shall inevitably become blind 
to the things of God. 

Is it possible to detect and check this insidious disease of 
lukewarmness? It can be done, if we have the will to do it. 
But the first thing is to face it—admit that this vague drifting 
along in our own way is not simply an 1 unfortunate tendency 4 
but sin —this is not easy to do—for 1 sloth 4 (as it is called in 
the downright language of an earlier age) is an adept at 
disguise. Sometimes it comes out in laziness, wasting time, 
‘putting off 4 —a way of sliding through life with the least 
trouble to ourselves and the greatest disregard for other people 
—so long as certain bounds of 1 decency ’ are observed. It often 
masquerades as 4 broad-mindedness * or tolerance when what 
it really means it that 4 we can't be bothered \ In things of the 
mind it means taking all our opinions on hearsay, or from our 
favourite papers; it means confining our reading to what is 
easy and requires no thought; it means the conventional 
acceptance of social and moral standards, because it is too 
much trouble to think about them. 

How can we detect this sin in ourselves ? The first essential 
is the will to be shown where we are wrong. We pray to be 
‘taught 4 . Then, in everyday life, we try to understand our¬ 
selves better. For instance we can notice whether we are eager 
to get out of our religious duties—such as going to church, 
saying our prayers, or doing acts of kindness which will cost 
us a good deal. Or we may find, when we stop to think, that 
we have an uneasy feeling that we are not right with God; 
we may try to cover this up, and to make excuses for our 
behaviour. If we want to be cured, we can be; but this disease 
needs drastic treatment. If our lives are in a knot, it is no use 
waiting to disentangle it; we shall probably only make the 
confusion worse. The only thing to do is to cut the knot and 
start again. It is worth making any efforts, and any sacrifice, 
to overcome this fatal tendency, which, if unchecked, will 
lead to the death of the soul. We should heed the stem words 
of Jesus: 4 If thy eye is an occasion of falling to thee, pluck it 
out and cast it away from thee. ... If thy hand or thy foot 
is an occasion of falling to thee, cut it off , and cast it away 
from thee 4 . 1 

1 Matt. 18.8-9 (Knox's Version). 
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Ill 


One of the causes of this ‘blindness’ is lack of self- 
knowledge. This is a real danger, yet how easy it is to see 
when other people are wrong, and to assume that we are 
always right. We all know the Jekyll and Hyde story, and we 
apply it to others. When we meet people whom we do not 
like, and instinctively distrust, we say to ourselves, ‘ I believe 
they are two people’! Otherwise, why does a man who is 
regarded as a pillar of his local Church, suddenly run off with 
his wife’s niece? Why does another man, a member of a 
church and a man of education and good family, speculate 
with funds entrusted to him and get a stiff prison sentence? 
In both instances, until the crash came, outsiders would have 
seen nothing wrong, though possibly close relatives may have 
been uneasy. But often the final blow falls without any 
warning. 

When such things happen, we are shocked and horrified. 
But should we be so shocked and surprised if we knew our¬ 
selves better? Do not we sometimes feel as though we were 
being tom in two directions? Do we not know the force of 
sudden temptation? 

If we realized how vulnerable we are we would be more 
aware of the dangers that beset the soul. When we come 
across these tragedies in human life, we may reflect that 
though the outcome seemed sudden, the downfall was being 
prepared for a long time. The inner life of such people had 
been slowly undermined for years. Probably the whole deadly 
process started in a very quiet unobtrusive way: giving in a 
little at this point and then at that, first of all in the mind and 
the imagination, and then at last in the sphere of conduct. 
Months or years passed and nothing was discovered; so the 
man became hardened; he hoped ‘ it would never come out ’ 
(if he thought about it at all!)—and then the crash came, 
bringing ruin and misery to many besides himself and his 
family. 

Sin is the cause of these tragedies—just plain sin. But ‘ sin' 
is a word that many modem people greatly dislike. The writer 
was once in a discussion group in a foreign city, and she 
happened to mention the word ‘ sin ’. One of the women in the 
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room, a well-educated person with a very white, strained face, 
said decisively: 4 Both sin and humility are completely out¬ 
moded ideas! ' Such a remark is typical of a certain modern 
mentality. Words like ‘sin' are regarded as out-of-date, not 
because they are incredible, but because they seem to be 
entirely irrelevant. Niebuhr says on this point: ‘The sense 
of sin is, in the phrase of a particularly vapid modern 
social scientist, “a psychopathic aspect of adolescent men¬ 
tality".' 1 


IV 

We cannot understand ourselves aright, nor can we under¬ 
stand what sin is, save in the light of the Christian revelation. 2 
In that light we see two things: first, that man has been made 
in the image of God; that is why we have these longings for 
God and for goodness; that is why even a person who has 
repeatedly fallen away from God, or \yho has fallen into gross 
sin, is perpetually haunted by the sense of being ‘ recalled' to 
a better life. We are homesick for God, from whom we come, 
and for whom we have been made. ‘Thou hast made us for 
Thyself, and our hearts are restless until they rest in Thee.' At 
the same time, we see that a dark streak runs right across our 
human nature, spoiling our best efforts, and twisting our true 
nature out of shape. This ‘dark streak', which disfigures 
human nature, is ‘sin'. 

As Christians we all have some knowledge of this fact of sin, 
not only as we see it in the world around us, but in our own 
lives and hearts. We become aware that we are ‘ sinners' by 
the fact that we commit obvious ‘sins', in thought, word, and 
act. Gradually we realize that we sin quite as much by what 
we do not do, as by what we do; our hearts condemn us in the 
sight of God. Slowly we begin to realize our sinfulness: we see 
that we are infected with a poison which affects everything; 
that we have a downward tendency, which is constantly try¬ 
ing to drag us away from God and goodness. We have begun 
to feel the ‘sinfulness of sin'. 

What then, is sin? this sin which seems to spring from 

1 The Nature and Destiny of Man , I, p. ioo. 

2 Cf. Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 140. 
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something deeper still which we call 1 sinfulness ’ ? something 
which is ‘ there ’ before it is expresed in word or act ? 

Briefly, there are four things to say about sin: 

(a) From the religious point of view, sin is rebellion, rebel¬ 
lion against God; it is the attempt to take the place that 
belongs to God. This is a profound truth, often carelessly 
expressed in a phrase such as: 4 He wants to set himself up as 
a little tin god/ Behind man’s presumptuous effort to raise 
himself to the throne of the universe (or of that part over 
which he wants to rule) is his fundamental sense of insecurity, 
against which he rebels; sin is defiance of God. 

(b) Sin is apostasy: it is a personal act. In this sense sin is 
the desire and effort to get rid of God, the desire to be wholly 
independent; it denies God to His face. It is a total act; the 
whole personality is involved, not merely some part of it. 
When a man comes to his senses he admits with shame and 
sorrow: 4 Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned.’ 

(c) From the moral and social point of view, sin is injustice. 
The man who sets himself upon a pedestal, and regards him¬ 
self as the centre of existence, naturally wants to dominate 
other people, and then, of course, he treats them unjustly. 
When a group, or a party, or a nation, is filled with this spirit, 
we get a Colour Problem, or a Class Problem, or a Race 
Problem, or a Political Problem, with all the misery, hatred 
and injustice that lies behind these phrases. 

(d) Sin is universal : we see this most clearly in the light of 
the Cross. Here we all come under the same condemnation; 
good, bad, and indifferent—we are all in the same boat—we 
are all sinners, all guilty, all responsible. In the sight of God, 
as human beings we are one in the solidarity of sin, for 4 there 
is none that doeth good, no, not one’. 


v 

Sin takes many forms; often these are so subtle that it is not 
easy to see sin in its true colours. 

Nothing but the determination to expose our lives con¬ 
tinually to God’s Light and Truth will save us from being led 
astray from the narrow way that leads to life. 

In Biblical thought the basic sin is pride, a pride so 
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in eating and drinking, drunkenness or drug-taking, sexual 
licence or lust, at bottom these sins spring from the same 
source: we fall into them when we fall away from God, our 
true Centre. Sensuality is only another form of idolatry or self- 
love. When these various forms of idolatry prove unsatisfying, 
persons of a certain temperament fling themselves into any¬ 
thing which will help them to stifle their craving for that 
which they have either lost or never attained. 

Lust, for instance, is an excessive love of the pleasures of 
the flesh—for themselves and nothing else. It is not love, but 
the perversion of love. Real love is for a person, respected and 
reverenced as a unique human being, made ‘ in the image of 
God ’. Lust is due to a wrong attitude towards sex. Those who 
indulge in it have no idea of the meaning of sex as an element 
in God’s glorious purpose for human life. They treat it as 
something unworthy of respect, and when they do this they do 
not respect the other person involved. A married man, for 
instance, will tell his doctor, in confidence, that he is being 
unfaithful to his wife with a clear conscience, because, after 
all, ‘this is merely a little sensual adventure! it has nothing 
to do with my love for my wife, which is on a higher plane 
altogether ’ ! Thus ‘ lust is the isolation of sex from pure love 
that is, the severance of two elements which should never be 
divided. 

Again, there is a close relation between lust and gluttony; 
no one knows this better than doctors who have to deal with 
patients who are in despair about themselves. They have tried 
to satisfy all their greedy desires—of the intellect, the 
stomach, the emotions, and of sex—and the end of it all is the 
complete destruction of their happiness and peace of mind. 
All that is left is misery, dissatisfaction, loneliness, sickness 
and sexual frustration . 1 For the glutton, as well as the lustful 
man, has lost all sense of the holiness of the body; he feels he 
can misuse it as much as he likes: 1 It’s my own body, isn’t 
it? ’ That of course is where he is wrong: his body and all*his 
appetites belong to God, who has created him, and to all 
mankind, not to himself at all. And it is because he has lost 
his centre in God that he falls into these ‘ sins of the flesh ’. He 
has ignored the truth that the body is ‘ a temple of the Holy 
Ghost ’. In the words of St. Paul: ‘ Ye are not your own, for ye 
were bought with a price: glorify God therefore in your 

1 Paul Tournier, A Doctor’s Casebook, p. 30. 
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something deeper still which we call ‘ sinfulness' ? something 
which is ‘ there* before it is expresed in word or act? 

Briefly, there are four things to say about sin: 

(a) From the religious point of view, sin is rebellion , rebel¬ 
lion against God; it is the attempt to take the place that 
belongs to God. This is a profound truth, often carelessly 
expressed in a phrase such as: 'He wants to set himself up as 
a little tin god.* Behind man's presumptuous effort to raise 
himself to the throne of the universe (or of that part over 
which he wants to rule) is his fundamental sense of insecurity, 
against which he rebels; sin is defiance of God. 

(b) Sin is apostasy ; it is a personal act. In this sense sin is 
the desire and effort to get rid of God, the desire to be wholly 
independent; it denies God to His face. It is a total act; the 
whole personality is involved, not merely some part of it. 
When a man comes to his senses he admits with shame and 
sorrow: ‘ Against Thee, Thee only, have I sinned.’ 

(c) From the moral and social point of view, sin is injustice. 
The man who sets himself upon a pedestal, and regards him¬ 
self as the centre of existence, naturally wants to dominate 
other people, and then, of course, he treats them unjustly. 
When a group, or a party, or a nation, is filled with this spirit, 
we get a Colour Problem, or a Class Problem, or a Race 
Problem, or a Political Problem, with all the misery, hatred 
and injustice that lies behind these phrases. 

(< d) Sin is universal: we see this most clearly in the light of 
the Cross. Here we all come under the same condemnation; 
good, bad, and indifferent—we are all in the same boat—we 
are all sinners, all guilty, all responsible. In the sight of God, 
as human beings we are one in the solidarity of sin, for 4 there 
is none that doeth good, no, not one'. 


v 

Sin takes many forms; often these are so subtle that it is not 
easy to see sin in its true colours. 

Nothing but the determination to expose our lives con¬ 
tinually to God's Light and Truth will save us from being led 
astray from the narrow way that leads to life. 

In Biblical thought the basic sin is pride, a pride so 
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insensate that it * disturbs the harmony of creation ’. Niebuhr 
indeed suggests that St Paul's words about man's self-glorifica¬ 
tion 1 constitute an admirable summary 4 of the whole Biblical 
doctrine of sin '. 2 

Pride is the root ski. Here Self takes the place of God; hence 
it is both rebellion and idolatry. It takes many forms, all closely 
interrelated; they can be summed up under three heads: pride 
of power, pride of knowledge, and pride of virtue. Yet most of 
us are so deeply infected with pride that we fail to recognize 
it in ourselves though we are quick to detect it in others. Some¬ 
times it comes out in a sneer of contempt for 4 Poor So-and-so 
it is very evident in excessive self-regard: if our instinctive 
question is always: 4 What will suit me? ’ if we are always 
trying to be in the centre of the picture, this is an evidence of 
pride. Boasting, even of an inverted refined kind, is another 
symptom; and so of course is every brand of conceit and 
vanity, the desire of praise, intolerance and opiniatedness, 
presumption and exaggerated love of independence, and un¬ 
willingness to receive from others. Personal ambition and the 
desire to dominate are obvious signs of this sin. 

Another sign of pride is Envy: this is the sin which afflicts 
those who hate to see others better, or more handsome, or 
abler, or more successful than themselves. This shows itself in 
jealousy. It is a very subtle fault and one to which religious 
people are often prone. Envious people are often snobbish, 
jealous and possessive. At bottom they do not respect other 
people. They do not like thanking anyone for a gift or a 
service. Envy leads to tale-bearing, spiteful gossip, and detrac¬ 
tion. This means ‘running a person down’, sometimes to the 
extent of taking away a person's reputation with a word or a 
look, or by means of a ‘whispering campaign’. In spite of 
these obvious signs, envy is often a 4 hidden ’ sin, which may 
be disguised under fair words and pleasant manners. Thus envy 
begins out of sight, deep down in the heart, but it is finally 
expressed by the tongue. The words of St James on these sins 
of the tongue are not too strong. 4 The tongue is a fire ... it 
infects the whole body ... it is a pest that is never allayed, 
all deadly poison .' 3 

In the religious sphere pride takes many subtle forms; some¬ 
times it comes out in disgust with ourselves, because we 

1 Rom. 1.23. 2 Op. cit., p. 199. 

3 James 3.6 ff. (Knox's Version). 
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thought we were 4 better than that \ St John of the Cross gives 
a clear and shrewd picture of the way in which we often react 
to a true sight of ourselves, when he speaks of the people who 
either ‘make little of their faults 4 , or ‘at other times become 
over sad when they see themselves fall into them, thinking 
themselves to have been saints already; and thus they become 
angry and impatient with themselves, which is another imper¬ 
fection. Often they beseech God with great yearnings, that He 
will take from them their imperfections and faults. But they 
do this that they may see themselves at peace, and may not be 
troubled by them, other than for God's sake; not realizing 
that, if He should take their imperfections from , them they 
would probably become prouder and more presumptuous still. 
They dislike to praise others, and love to be praised them¬ 
selves; sometimes they seek out such praise / 1 

Finally, the ‘pride of virtue 4 , which is expressed in self- 
righteousness, is perhaps the worst kind of pride, for ‘the 
sinner who justifies himself does not know God as Judge, and 
does not need God as Saviour'. ‘Self-righteousness/ Nie¬ 
buhr continues, ‘ is responsible for our most serious cruelties, 
injustices and defamation against our fellow-men. The whole 
history of racial, national, religious and other social struggles 
is a commentary on the objective wickedness and social 
miseries which result from self-righteousness/ 2 Moral pride 
leads on into spiritual pride. Niebuhr has some profound 
reflections on this ultimate sin: * The final mystery of human 
sin cannot be understood if it is not recognized that the 
greatest teachers of the Reformation doctrine of the sinfulness 
of all men used it on occasion as the instrument of an arrogant 
will-to-power against theological opponents. There is no final 
guarantee against the spiritual pride of man. Even the 
recognition in the sight of God that he is a sinner can be used 
as a vehicle of that very sin. If that final mystery of the sin 
of pride is not recognized the meaning of the Christian Gospel 
cannot be understood / 3 

But although pride is the basic sin, because it destroys our 
true relation to God, there is another class of sins, which on 
the surface, seems rather different, and is summed up in the 
word ‘sensuality*. Whatever form these sins may take, how¬ 
ever : love of luxury and of physical comfort, self-indulgence 

1 Dark Night of the Soul, p. 354. 

3 Op. cit., p. 213. 3 Op. eft., p. 215. 
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in eating and drinking, drunkenness or drug-taking, sexual 
licence or lust, at bottom these sins spring from the same 
source: we fall into them when we fall away from God, our 
true Centre. Sensuality is only another form oif idolatry or self- 
love. When these various forms of idolatry prove unsatisfying, 
persons of a certain temperament fling themselves into any¬ 
thing which will help them to stifle their craving for that 
which they have either lost or never attained. 

Lust, for instance, is an excessive love of the pleasures of 
the flesh—for themselves and nothing else. It is not love, but 
the perversion of love. Real love is for a person, respected and 
reverenced as a unique human being, made 1 in the image of 
God'. Lust is due to a wrong attitude towards sex. Those who 
indulge in it have no idea of the meaning of sex as an element 
in God's glorious purpose for human life. They treat it as 
something unworthy of respect, and when they do this they do 
not respect the other person involved. A married man, for 
instance, will tell his doctor, in confidence, that he is being 
unfaithful to his wife with a clear conscience, because, after 
all, ‘this is merely a little sensual adventure! it has nothing 
to do with my love for my wife, which is on a higher plane 
altogether' ! Thus * lust is the isolation of sex from pure love 
that is, the severance of two elements which should never be 
divided. 

Again, there is a close relation between lust and gluttony; 
no one knows this better than doctors who have to deal with 
patients who are in despair about themselves. They have tried 
to satisfy all their greedy desires—of the intellect, the 
stomach, the emotions, and of sex—and the end of it all is the 
complete destruction of their happiness and peace of mind. 
All that is left is misery, dissatisfaction, loneliness, sickness 
and sexual frustration . 1 For the glutton, as well as the lustful 
man, has lost all sense of the holiness of the body; he feels he 
can misuse it as much as he likes: ‘ It's my own body, isn't 
it?' That of course is where he is wrong: his body and alfhis 
appetites belong to God, who has created him, and to all 
mankind, not to himself at all. And it is because he has lost 
his centre in God that he falls into these ‘ sins of the flesh He 
has ignored the truth that the body is * a temple of the Holy 
Ghost \ In the words of St. Paul: ‘ Ye are not your own, for ye 
were bought with a price: glorify God therefore in your 

1 Paul Tournier, A Doctor's Casebook, p. 30. 
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body / 1 In other words, our whole personality belongs, by 
right, to God alone. To refuse Him our allegiance is to commit 
the sin of idolatry. 


£: Dangers on the Way (2) 

♦ _ 


standfast : ' We are , as you see, upon the 
Enchanted Ground; and as I was coming along , 
/ was musing with myself of what a dangerous 
road the road in this place was , and how many 
that had come even thus far on pilgrimage , had 
been stopped and been destroyed. . . . Those that 
die here die of no violent distemper; the death 
which such die is not grievous to them. For he who 
goeth away in such a sleep , begins that journey 
with desire and pleasure / 

THE PILGRIM's PROGRESS 


I 

‘All. have sinned and come short of the glory of God': this 
verdict on the human race as a whole is particularly repellent 
to people whose lives are not only respectable but even 
eminent and useful. Yet we all need to realize that in the 
sight of God it is quite possible to be a high-minded, intelligent, 
idealistic sinner , as well as a degraded one. 

Most of us find this very difficult to admit or accept; indeed 
it can only be done by desiring to be ‘ right * with God to the 
very core of our being. Reinhold Niebuhr points out that the 
words ‘ If any man stand, let him take heed lest he fall ’ is a 
warning which is as relevant to bishops, professors, artists, 
saints and holy men, as to capitalists, dictators and all men of 
1 1 Cor. 6.19-20. 
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power. 1 Again and again Bunyan warns us of the danger of 
‘ falling asleep' on our journey to the Celestial City. It is 
startling to find the Enchanted Ground so near the end of 
Christian's journey, almost within sight of the City gates. We 
can only pray: 4 Search me, O God, anji know my heart, try 
me and know my thoughts: and see if there be any way of 
wickedness in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.' 2 


ii 

When we take sin seriously, it is obvious that we 4 must do 
something about it’. If we have even a glimmering of an idea 
of what the love of God means, and of all that He suffers to 
bring us back to Himself, we feel the very least we can do is 
to say with all our hearts: 4 1 will arise and go to my Father, 
and will say unto Him, 44 1 have sinned. . . .”' When we 
realize too that our sin affects others, known and unknown, 
we long to break the chains which bind us to ourselves, and 
give ourselves up to God and His service. A very saintly man 
once said: 4 My own return to God is the greatest good I could 
do to anyone else.' 3 One of the greatest sins of religious people 
is the refusal to believe certain sins are forgiven. 

Repentance involves penitence and confession of sin. The 
first step in confession is to be honest with ourselves, to admit 
that in a particular instance we have sinned. Then we turn to 
God, asking Him to forgive us, and set us free. For some 
people, this secret and private confession to God is all they 
require. Their repentance is thorough and deep. To others the 
practice of confession is essential. It is a very ancient practice, 
of immense value. Whether we confess to a priest, and receive 
absolution through the Church, or informally to a trusted 
Christian friend, the practice of confession, wisely used, is a 
great safeguard against some of the dangers to the spiritual 
life, and indeed to life as a whole. 

Definite repentance, leading to confession of sin, followed 
by reparation or restitution where this is possible, liberates the 
whole personality, and sets it free for God's service. This free¬ 
dom springs from the grateful acceptance of the free 

1 The Nature and Destiny of Man , I, p. 241. 

2 Ps. 139.23-24. 

* G. Congreve, The Spiritual Order , p. 66. 
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forgiveness of God in Christ. Bunyan’s matchless words 
express this best: 

‘ Up this way therefore did burdened Christian run, but not 
without great difficulty, because of the load on his back. He 
ran thus till he came to a place somewhat ascending; and 
upon that place stood a Cross, and a little below, in the 
bottom, a sepulchre. So I saw in my dream, that, just as 
Christian came up with the Cross, his burden loosed from off 
his shoulders, and fell from off his back, and began to tumble 
. . . till it came to the mouth of the sepulchre, where it fell 
in, and I saw it no more. 

‘Then was Christian glad and lightsome, and said with a 
merry heart, " He hath given me rest by His sorrow, and life 
by His death 


iii 

Closely connected with sin is the question of temptation. 
Some of the most difficult and perplexing experiences in life 
come to us in temptation. We have given ourselves to God; we 
have begun to pray in earnest; we are trying to order our 
lives—so far as we can—in accordance with the will of God. 
And then, when we think that we have made a good start 
along the road to the Celestial City, we are suddenly over¬ 
whelmed by a storm of temptations. Sins that we thought we 
had overcome renew their attacks, and a host of new and 
bewildering temptations come upon us. This is both painful 
and bewildering; unless we have a compass to guide us we 
may lose the way, like Christian when he fell into the hands 
of Giant Despair. 

The first thing to remember is this: temptation is not sin. 
This is a most elementary truth, but it is often ignored. Jesus 
himself was tempted, over and over again, but ‘without sin*. 
We only commit sin when we give way to temptation. Every¬ 
thing turns on our consent. To feel cross with everyone all day 
long is not sin unless we give way to it, and vent our feelings 
on others in angry, impatient words and actions. To feel 
tempted to tell lies, to feel tempted to steal something, to feel 
tempted to cheat, to feel tempted to give way to thoughts 
which we know are bad for us, does not mean that we have 
sinned. If we resist the temptation, if we turn away from evil 
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thoughts, we have not consented; we have not fallen into sin. 
Fr. Bernard Clements points out that ‘ sin is not a feeling, it is 
an act of your will against God’s will. If our will is set against 
the evil temptation, we cannot be in sin, whatever we may 
feel’. 1 

Why are we allowed to fall into temptation? Briefly: for 
several reasons. God has His own reasons, which we do not 
know or understand; we have to take this on trust. But 
experience shows us that temptation, trying as it is, has many 
good effects: it wakes us up; it makes us realize the power of 
sin, and our own weakness; it teaches us humility; it purifies 
our desires and our hearts; it makes us depend upon God for 
everything. 

But not all temptations are as obvious and as easy to detect 
with a vigorous 4 no ’ as those I have just noted. Very often the 
temptation is so subtle that we do not perceive it for some 
time; it finds an entrance into our hearts in disguise. It creeps 
in as a half-truth, or as evil disguised as good. In such a case 
temptation is not so much an attraction to sin—for if it were 
we would see the red light of danger, or at least a flicker of 
pink—or even being lured away from the straight path; it 
is rather an illusion: seeming 4 good * is shown to us, and we 
do not see that it is a sham. What is still more perplexing is 
that sometimes we have to choose between two lines of action, 
both of which seem 4 good ’ to us. We do not know which we 
should follow, and we are tempted to get anxious and troubled 
about, the choice. Such an experience is painful and searching, 
but if it drives us to a very earnest prayer for light, and a more 
complete obedience to God, the experience will have taught us 
a great deal, and we shall know that we have been delivered 
from temptation. 

Temptation, however, attacks us in more subtle ways. 4 At 
the root of every temptation lies the glimpse of the possibility 
of reaching divinity by a shorter road than that of reality’, 
writes Denis de Rougemont. One of the most obvious tempta¬ 
tions of this kind is that of ‘self-phantasy’ 2 which is often 
expressed in fancy pictures of ourselves in a fancy world! 
This is closely allied to day-dreaming. When we are young, 
this may be a quite innocent habit; we grow out of it, and 

1 Fr Bernard Clements, When Ye Pray, pp. 61-63. 

* Fr Valentine, Whatsoever He Shall Say, p. 40, and The Inside of 
the Cup. pp. 94 ff. 
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we laugh at ourselves. But when it is taken seriously, that is, 
when we have an exaggerated opinion of our own abilities, 
like the girl of very moderate ability who sighed complacently 
and said to a friend: 4 It’s very difficult to be a five-talent 
person! ’—when we are so far from reality that we are 
inflated with our importance, we are in a dangerous state. 
Self-phantasy is not a sin, but it is a temptation, a temptation 
to pride. If it is fostered and indulged, it may lead to mental 
and spiritual disorder. Ideals are good, if they brace us to 
make an effort to reach a possible standard, but in this 
4 phantasy * state we think that we have already achieved our 
ideal. To cherish this spirit means flying too high, and then— 
disaster. 

One of the disquieting features of the spiritual life is the 
recurrence of temptations which we thought we had left 
behind many years ago. Whatever form this temptation may 
take, at bottom it is the same one: it is the fundamental 
temptation against faith. When we are faced with this kind 
of experience one of two things may happen: either we 
shall give way to discouragement and depression; or we shall 
become defiant; we feel disgusted with ourselves and this 
brings on an overpowering desire to ‘do what we like for 
once’, and to throw off the shackles of a steady, disciplined 
life of prayer, for 4 after all, perhaps it is all an illusion! ' 
This temptation, strange to say, may occur after many years 
of devoted Christian life; our desire to 4 throw it all up ’ is a 
simple fit of rebellion. Why? Why, after years of faithful 
Christian life and service, do we feel like this? The reason 
seems to be that, although with our will we have been serving 
God faithfully all these years, we may have forgotten that our 
human nature is still 4 therethat we are not by any means 
all 4 spiritual but that we have bodies and natural instincts 
and self-willed desires which are not yet brought fully under 
obedience to God. The ‘dark streak' in our nature is still 
inclined to rebellion—the fundamental sin against God. So 
when we are thrown into a furnace of temptation we should 
not be too greatly surprised. Casting ourselves upon God for 
deliverance we shall be able to endure, and, though we do 
not know what is happening, we shall come out of this experi¬ 
ence humbled and purified, and stronger, because we know 
ourselves and our weakness better than ever before. 
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IV 


Closely allied to the subject of temptation is that of the 
difficulties and perplexities caused by scruples. The word 
4 scruple' is derived from the Latin scrupulus: a small, sharp 
pebble. When a pebble of this kind slips into someone’s shoe 
it causes discomfort and even pain out of all proportion to its 
size. Later the word came to mean a very small weight, about 
1/24 of an ounce, so small that it could only be tested on 
a very sensitive balance. Out of these two meanings there 
came the metaphorical use of the word to describe a certain 
kind of hesitation or uneasiness in the mind. In English we 
use the word in two senses; first of all in a good sense, as 
when we say that a man is 1 scrupulously honest’; and then 
in the technical sense (with which we are here concerned) 
of a ‘morbid conscience'. A ‘scruple’ in this sense is an 
exaggerated fear of sinning, which is quite unreasonable. It 
causes great discomfort and even torment to people of a 
certain temperament. 

It is not always easy to make a clear distinction between 
‘scrupulosity’ and the disturbance and doubt caused by a 
tender, or very perplexed conscience. It is not only in an 
‘ age of anxiety ’ that doubts and fears and morbid scruples 
have afflicted Christian people. Bunyan seems to have been 
well acquainted with such people—‘very troublesome pil¬ 
grims’ he calls them; and then proceeds to describe them 
with great insight and compassion. There is Mr Fearing, for 
instance, who ‘had a Slough of Despond in his mind . . . 
that he carried everywhere with him’. He seems to have been 
a man of very tender conscience, afraid of ‘sin, death, and 
hell ’ but not the least afraid of lions or hardships, or Vanity 
Fair. His guide said of him: ‘ He was a man of choice spirit; 
only he was always kept very low.’ Mr Feeble-Mind, of the 
town of Uncertain, was Mr Fearing’s nephew, and resembled 
him in many ways; yet, like Mr Fearing, he ‘had the root 
of the matter in him ’ and nothing would make him abandon 
his pilgrimage; he says he is resolved ‘to run when I can, 
to go when I cannot run, and to creep when I cannot go . . . 
I thank Him that loves me, I am fixed: my way is before 
me, my mind is beyond the river that has no bridge, though 
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I am, as you see, but of a feeble mind/ Mr Feeble-Mind, and 
Mr Ready-to-Halt (who can only walk with crutches), reached 
the end of the journey, passed quietly over the River, and 
reached the Celestial City. Two other characters seem to come 
nearer to the 4 scrupulous’ type: Mr Despondency and his 
daughter Mrs Much Afraid. They had a very difficult journey 
and nearly lost their lives in Doubting Castle. But at the end 
their judgment clears and they see things truly. Mr Despon¬ 
dency’s farewell words to his friends before he crosses the 
River are worth noting: ’You know what we have been, 
and how troublesomely we have behaved ourselves in every 
company/ He speaks of their 1 slavish fears and says that he 
now sees that ‘ they are ghosts , which we entertained when 
we first began to be pilgrims, and could never shake them off 
after’. And so, says Bunyan, ‘when the time was come for 
them to depart they went to the brink of the river. The last 
words of Mr Despondency were, “Farewell night! welcome 
day! ” His daughter went through the river singing, but none 
could understand what she said/ 

One element in this ‘ disease ’ of scruples is the inability to 
distinguish between temptation and sin. This leads to an 
anxious spirit of introspection and to the fear that all sorts of 
sins have been committed, ‘at least in thought'. When this 
tendency becomes acute some people are so distressed that 
they fear they are going out of their minds. Needless to say 
these fears are groundless. There is no connexion between 
scruples and insanity. People in this state of anxiety need to be 
assured—by someone who can speak with authority—that the 
very fact that they know that their doubts and fears have no 
concrete basis shows that they are not insane. 

The symptoms of this ‘disease of the religious life’ 1 are 
many and varied: fundamentally, the scrupulous person 
suffers from an exaggerated fear of committing sin, which has 
no foundation in fact. This does not mean that such a person 
is not sinful, but that the things for which he blames himself 
are not the ‘ sins ’ he thinks they are, though he may have 
other sins, real ones, of which he is not aware. The fact is, he 
is so meticulous in this search for these imaginary sins, and 
scents them out where they do not exist, that his judgment 
becomes warped, and he cannot see his real condition at all. 
This leads to over-strictness in some things and laxity in 
1 W. L. Northridge, Vsychology and Vastoral Vractice, p. 140. 
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others. Indecision is a prominent feature of this condition 
and the favourite words of the 1 patient' are ‘perhaps' 
and 'if'. They are tormented by wondering whether they 
have done wrong at this or that point, and they keep 
going back over the past to see what they did or did not 
do, and where they went wrong. If they are in the habit 
of going to confession, they keep on going for fear the 
previous confession was not quite complete or quite accurate. 
People who suffer from this ‘ disease' are as a rule unaware of 
the fact that they are scrupulous; often they would deny it 
indignantly. So long as they are this state no one can help 
them; but they need a doctor, a physician of the soul, whether 
he be a wise director, an experienced pastor, or a Christian 
psychiatrist. In Bunyan's language they need a * Great-heart \ 
a faithful, wise, and firm but kind guide. For they are difficult 
' patients', troublesome to themselves and to other people, and 
those who try to help them need to be both wise and 
competent, and full of understanding compassion. 

It is dangerous to generalize about the cause of scruples. 
Every person is different, and needs individual care and under¬ 
standing. But there are certain elements in this condition 
which often recur. Sometimes they seem to be due to physical 
causes, over-fatigue or nervous over-strain, or to actual illness, 
where the bodily illness has a depressing effect upon the spirits 
and for the time being one's powers of judgment are impaired. 
In some people they seem to be rather a matter of tempera¬ 
ment, or due to unfortunate surroundings in childhood, or to 
tragedies of some kind. With some people, an unwise or 
unhealthy religious upbringing may have caused them to have 
harsh, wrong thoughts of God, which breed the spirit of 
distrust and sinful fear. Pride is at the root of some scruples 
and such people are self-righteous and self-occupied, however 
'religious' they believe themselves to be. Often scruples are 
due to ‘ plain sin': the sin of carelessness, of drifting un¬ 
consciously away from God, of deliberately following a line 
of action which is self-chosen and greedy for praise and 
honour. 

Whatever the cause or causes may be, the one thing that 
matters is to direct the attention of the ' patient' away from 
himself to the love of God. He cannot be assured too often of 
the glorious reality of the great love of God, for him— 
personally. Someone who went to Bishop Weston of Zanzibar 
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for spiritual advice said afterwards: 1 He never seemed much 
interested in my sins, but he talked to me a great deal about 
the love of God/ The more we can turn away from ourselves 
to God, opening our hearts to His love and spending time in 
thanking and praising Him, the more quickly will our scruples 
fade away like mists at sunrise on a glorious summer day. 
Needless to say, public worship should never be neglected, and 
the Sacrament should be received as often as possible, in spite 
of what we may ‘ feel ’ or not 4 feel 1 at the time. 

On the practical side we can help ourselves a good deal. 
However good and wise our ‘ Greatheart * may be, he cannot 
force us to do anything against our will. If we are afflicted 
with scruples we are like a person who has fallen into a 
dangerous bog, who can only be rescued by other people. But 
we must seize the rope that is thrown to us, and not let go 
until we have been drawn safely on to firm ground. In other 
words, we must co-operate with those who are trying to help 
us. 

Rest and fresh air are part of the cure, but the rest should 
not be so prolonged that we cannot help falling into the futile 
argument with ourselves which is part of the disease. Free time 
should be spent in occupations which we enjoy and which are 
not too tiring; such occupations should if possible give gentle 
exercise both to the mind and the hands. Since the scrupulous 
person is almost always tempted to too much introspec¬ 
tion, one way of freeing oneself from these chains is quite 
deliberately to find some way of doing practical acts of 
kindness, however small, or even insignificant, they may seem. 
There are always people who are lonely, or ill, or driven off 
their feet with work of one sort or another, who would be 
only too grateful for someone who would give them practical 
help when it is most needed. 

But temptation does not always appear in these extreme 
forms. Sometimes it comes in the form of chilling doubt. 
'Am I, after all, self-deceived? Is the whole spiritual life a 
delusion?'' Does God exist? * The only possible course is to go 
on steadily, refusing to argue with this ‘ emotional scepticism \ 
persevering in the abandonment of oneself into the 'unseen 
and unfelt hands of God*. People of the deepest and most 
genuine Christian experience have passed through such trials 
in their time; they suffered intensely, but they came out into 
the light in the end. All these trials and temptations are 
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allowed, in order to strengthen faith; and they can be borne 
with courage and cheerfulness. Such temptations are ‘ the raw 
material of glory'. 


v 

Other difficulties in the spiritual life are due to the nature 
of that life itself. At first we may feel rather like Alice in 
Wonderland, for everything seems upside-down. We expect 
to move on into light and we find that we are walking into 
darkness. We can get our bearings, however, once we realize 
that trials as well as temptations are 4 normal ’, and are only 
to be expected. It is not so difficult to bear these things when 
we see that, in some way or another, they do make sense. 
This is not the place in which to enlarge upon these deep 
matters; but much anxiety and suffering would be spared if 
we only knew what to expect. 

4 Darkness' in the spiritual life may be due to several causes. 
It may be 4 psycho-physical ’—that is, the result of illness or 
overstrain. Here common sense, rest and refreshment, coupled 
with quiet confidence in God, is the only line to take. It may 
be due to sin: to self-will or to lack of love or truth. This 
cause can soon be discovered by one who is sensitive to the 
voice of the Spirit; the only way back is through repentance, 
followed by the humble effort to wait for God, to follow at 
His pace, and not to try to force ours. But the 4 darkness 4 of 
which writers like St John of the Cross speak with such 
authority is a normal experience, and must be patiently 
endured. For, just as we cannot look directly at the sun, it 
would blind us; so we cannot look directly at God who is 
Light; the glare would be too much for us; we must direct 
our gaze to Him indirectly. The whole principle of the spiritual 
life is this: 4 that progress will be measured by what is felt 
to be defeat . . . that the blind who walk in the darkness of 
prayer are those who are really seeing most . . . that light 
doesn’t make things clearer but less clear . . . that knowledge 
is perfected in ignorance/ 1 In the words of St John of the 
Cross: 1 The soul makes greatest progress when it least thinks 
so, yea, most frequently when it thinks it is losing ground. 
. . . The soul makes greater progress when it travels in the 

1 H. V. Zeller, Moments of Light , pp. 95 fL 
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dark, not knowing the way. The truth is that the nearer the 
soul comes to Him it perceives that the darkness is deeper 
and greater because of its own weakness. ... So the further 
a penitent advances, the further from himself he must go— 
walking by faith and not seeing / 1 

In such darkness there is nothing to fear. The trial is severe, 
it is true, and there is no getting away from the fact that the 
darkness is real, and the way seems hard. Often we feel as 
though we were travelling in the wrong direction; but by 
faith we know that we are not alone; that God is with us, 
leading and sustaining us all the time. Gradually, as we learn 
to adjust ourselves to this new way of living, we begin to 
understand why God must work in us in this secret way: 
He has to do so, because if we could see what he was doing 
we might become far too much interested in the process, and 
then we would spoil His work by looking at ourselves instead 
of at Him. All we are asked to do is to keep moving: ‘Some 
run swiftly; some walk; some creep painfully; but everyone 
who keeps on will reach the goal/ 

We are all acquainted with these simple lines which have 
become so well known : 

And I said to the man who stood at the gate of the year: 
‘Give me a light that I may tread safely into the unknown/ 
And he replied: ‘ Go out into the darkness and put your 
hand into the hand of God. That shall be to you better than 
light and safer than a known way / 2 

So there is nothing to be afraid of, nothing at all. 

1 Quoted by H. V. Zeller in Moments of Light, p. 96. 

2 M. Louise Haskins. 
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6: The Need for Discipline 


‘ There are no short cuts to spirituality; pain and 
purification go hand in hand, for sin is not easily 
discarded. Purification never means crushing our 
wills in order to become will-less; but the will, 
detached from the dead weight of sin, more readily 
flies to union with the Will divine/ 

FULTON J. SHEEN 

‘ Do not be frightened, daughters, at the number 
of things we have to consider when we are 
beginning this divine journey, which is the royal 
road to heaven. ... It is very important and even 
essential to take a firm and very determined resolve 
not to stop until we arrive at the Fount/ 

st teresa, Way of Perfection 

i 

‘I could be quite a good Christian, were it not for other 
people! ’ This naive complaint by a well-meaning woman has 
deep implications, of which she was wholly unconscious. 
For one thing, this remark implies that an individual is 
isolated, and entirely independent of others. In actual 
experience we know that this is not true, but we do not 
realize why it is not true. From the Christian point of view 
there is no ‘problem’ of the adjustment of the individual to 
the claims of the community. For in the light of the Christian 
revelation 4 the individual cannot even be imagined apart from 
the community, nor can the community be imagined apart 
from the individual ’. 1 In fact, it is not too much to say that 
the isolated, independent 4 individual ’ is a pure figment of the 
imagination: 4 The very conception of the individual implies 
1 Emil Brunner, The Divine Imperative , E.T., p. 294. 
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and includes that of the community \ 1 In its essence, this 
means that human life is responsible existence. To use the 
striking simile of Emil Brunner: 'Just as the tension of a 
suspension bridge is due to the fact that it hangs between 
two supporting towers, and in so doing unites them, so also 
the peculiar tension which gives its quality to human life— 
responsibility—is determined by the fact that the 44 I ” is 
always confronted by the "Thou”; and the power which 
alone can make the "I” responsible to the "Thou” is 
God/ 2 

Thus genuine living is rooted neither in individualism nor 
in collectivism, but in community, and in 'community* 
expressed in personal terms. When we speak of the signifi¬ 
cance of personal living, we take for granted that as ' persons * 
we have a duty to ' things *: jobs have to be done, and done 
well. In some spheres of life we are wholly absorbed in 
dealing with impersonal matters. Even in our relations with 
others, we cannot have ' fully personal' contacts with every¬ 
one we meet, or the practical business of life would never 
get done. At the same time there could be a great deal more 
of the 'personal' element in commerce and other forms of 
social and industrial life than there is; and in all matters that 
affect people , the personal element is all-important. 

What is a 4 person * ? This is not easy to answer, though we 
know what we mean before we try to express it. Possibly we 
find it difficult because it is so near to us, because we are 
ourselves so deeply involved in this way of living. To put it 
briefly: a person is a related being: related to God and to 
man. 'God is our nearest relation' said Pestalozzi, and it is 
because this is true, that the nearer we get to God the nearer 
we get to one another. It is this that gives significance to 
human life. St Bernard expressed this truth in memorable 
words: 

4 In His first work, He gave me myself [Creation]. 

In His second work. He gave me Himself [Incarnation]. 

In giving me Himself, He gave me back myself.’ 

In other words, man cannot understand himself apart from 
God. His life and his history can only be understood 4 within 
the framework of a larger realm of mystery and meaning 

1 Ibid., p. 295. 2 Ibid. 
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discerned by faith'. ‘It is the God-relationship that makes 
a man a man/ 1 


ii 

‘Personal* living, then, is responsible living. As ‘persons’ 
we make our * response ’ to God and to man; and the response 
is very simple and very profound: it is love. This is very 
easy to say, but it takes a life-time to learn to express it in 
actual life. If we are really living in the right relation with 
God—that is, in loving trust and obedience—we begin to see 
other people in a different light; we find it easier to ‘ get on ’ 
with them, and we delight to serve and help as many people 
as we can. We are also ready to learn from them, and to 
take pleasure in their company. 

Yet, the moment that we say this, we think of people who 
go to church, and read religious books, and think they are 
‘good Christians’; yet they remain proud and difficult and 
censorious; they seem Co love finding fault and criticizing 
everyone round them. Above all they are self-righteous and 
despise those who do not think as they do. What has gone 
wrong? 

There may be reasons of which we know nothing which 
would make us more patient and gentle with them if we knew 
them better. But, in some such instances, possibly ‘faith’ 
means a purely intellectual assent to the ‘ truths of the Gospel ’ 
—as we call them. But faith, as a personal surrender to the 
love of God, seems to have passed them by. That is why they 
have never even realized that their essential business as human 
beings is to love other people. So they go on in isolation: 
disliking the members of their families (or some of them); 
disliking the people with whom they work, and even the 
members of their church. Sometimes this dislike takes an 
abstract form; they ‘cannot bear’ whole classes of people: 
the ‘ rich ’, or the ‘ poor ’; the ‘ educated ’, or the ‘ uneducated ’, 
and any group they consider beneath them in the social scale. 
This unloving spirit cuts them off from true communion with 
God, and from real love and friendship with others, so they 
are very lonely. Others are lonely because they have retired 
into themselves. They are sad, lonely people because they 

1 Kierkegaard. 
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have cut themselves off from vital contact with God and 
man. These are failures in personal living; such people are 
like travellers who die of thirst in the desert, when they are 
within reach of water, simply because they do not know it 
is there. 

These * failures' are extreme instances. But what of the 
failures of all of us ordinary people who are trying to be 
real Christians, and yet are so full of faults and imperfections? 
Unfortunately, other people see our faults far more clearly 
than we do. We shrink from self-knowledge, and hide from 
ourselves behind all kinds of masks. But, if we want to live 
as responsible beings, we must be willing to expose ourselves 
to the unpleasant process of learning to know ourselves—at 
least to a certain extent. If we are to let the Divine Pattern 
be imprinted upon our lives, we must take ourselves in hand 
and try to discover where we stand. 

In this process of learning to know ourselves we shall be 
aware that we must take responsibility for the situation in 
which we find ourselves; we must see ourselves as persons 
whose decisions and choices—whether they were always very 
deliberate or not—have brought us to this pass. One of the 
first things we discover is that our whole life is infected with 
the inveterate habit of self-seeking. The ramifications of self- 
love in our conscious and our sub-conscious life may be com¬ 
pared to the veins and arteries of the circulatory system of 
the body. We may cut through the skin where we will, but 
for every vein that we cut there will be countless more uncut. 
And as we peer into the ramifications of our inner life we 
find the strands of self everywhere. Or we may compare this 
self-love to an onion; as fast as we remove one skin, another 
appears. It is humbling; but the sight should not lead us to 
despair; if we are willing to be shown, more and more will 
be revealed, and by the grace of God forgiven and removed; 
the process will go on all through life, but, so long as we are 
not afraid to let God's light into our souls, there is nothing 
to worry about. If He can bear to see us and still loves us, we 
should be able to bear it too. 

Self-knowledge has a liberating effect upon the personality. 
For one thing, we lose our sense of isolation when we know 
that we are in real touch with God and our neighbour. It 
increases the health of mind and body for ‘ repressed sins are 
not like the rags, papers and bottles we throw into the cellar; 
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they are living, crawling, squirming things that come to the 
surface on sleepless nights. One tries to forget them, but they 
are always there/ 1 So, when all this misery is faced, and our 
hearts and wills are cleansed by God's forgiveness, we gain 
freedom to face life with new courage. It has been well said: 
‘Self-knowledge unravels the knots in our natures, gives the 
soul room to stretch, removes the compression from the out¬ 
side which had troubled us, and allows expansion from the 
inside out/ 2 Now we can live above our moods, for the 
truth has made us free, and our lives are held in the power 
of God, whatever outward troubles may assail us. 


hi 

But this liberation does not take place without some deter¬ 
mined effort on our part. Self-knowledge and self-discipline 
go together. Yet the moment that the word ‘discipline* is 
mentioned there are plenty of people—Christian people—who 
will react violently against it. ‘ We have no use for asceticism/ 
they say; ‘we believe in being “free” and “spontaneous**; 
we are not under the Law but under the Gospel! ’ This 
reaction is both ignorant and mistaken. In the will of 
God for us there is both freedom and self-realization, but both 
on the right conditions. There is no ‘ freedom * for those who 
flatly decline to obey the laws of their nature—as God has 
made it; we are so made that unless we obey the will of 
God we can never be free. * Self-expression * or 'self- 
realization ' is not wrong; indeed, it is a great part of the pur¬ 
pose of life; but the idea that we can ‘ express * ourselves by 
doing exactly as we like, by indulging our likes and dislikes, 
by making our own wills the measure of everything, means 
that the only ‘ self * we are expressing is the evil self which 
has us in its grip; we are not free; we are bound. Self-discipline 
does not mean a false thwarting of the personality, or any 
destruction of what has been created ‘good’. And we are 
not ‘expressing ourselves’ when we are clamouring to have 
and to do everything that we fancy, but when our whole 
personality is controlled, enriched and strengthened by the 
power and presence of the Holy Spirit. 

Self-discipline is not an end in itself; it is a means to an 

1 F. J. Sheen, Lift Up Your Heart, p. 77. 2 Ibid . 
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end. All experienced spiritual teachers. Catholic or Protestant, 
unite in teaching that those who are seeking the sanctity 
which God desires to give them must undergo discipline. This 
will often cut into the very deep places of the soul; it will 
also deal with little things which are the points at which 
temptation leads to sin. David Hill of China—himself a most 
devoted Methodist missionary who remain unmarried, lived 
in great poverty and discomfort in order to be near the Chinese 
people among whom he lived, and spent his money secretly 
in helping others—says of the necessity for self-denial: 

‘ There is before each man an altar of sacrifice, unseen, but 
real and present; and on this altar he is called to offer himself. 
There is some crucifixion of the flesh, some physical self- 
sacrifice, the abandonment of some bodily self-indulgence, 
which the spirit of man knows that he is called upon to 
make. It may be less sleep, or less wine, or less food, or less 
sexual intercourse, or less ease, or more work, or greater 
effort, or more unpleasant work, or more dangerous and self- 
denying service. But, whatever it may be, there is before every 
man an ideal life, which, to attain, means a giving up which 
costs something, a sacrifice which implies the surrender of 
one's own pleasure, comfort, will. . . Z 1 


IV 

The aim of such sacrifice is not self-regarding: its purpose 
is that we may be trained for God to use as His instruments, 
in the way, and at the time, that He will choose. 

If we are to become such * instruments \ however—that is, 
people whom God can use to create something new—we need 
to become unified or ‘integrated*. What do we mean by 
‘integration*? The word is often used very loosely, and in 
practice it is possible to achieve a certain * integration' at a 
rather low level. But even if we could achieve a high measure 
of psychological integration we would still be incomplete or 
‘immature'. For ‘integration’ is not an end to itself; it is a 
means to an end, and the End is God. The way to real 
integration, therefore, is that of a continual and deepening 
conversion to God. 

This process has to be worked out, with much experience 

1 H. B. Rattenbury. David Hill, p. 168. 
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of discipline, and often through painful conflicts, in the cir¬ 
cumstances of ordinary life. As an illustration, let us take 
the question of marriage and celibacy. People often ask: Is 
it possible to be fully ‘integrated*, or to live ‘creatively*, 
apart from a happy marriage? This leads to the second ques¬ 
tion: What is the ‘end* of marriage? What is the meaning 
of sex in the light of the Christian revelation? 

The basic answer in the Bible is the verse in Genesis: * And 
God created man in His own image, in the image of God 
created He him; male and female created He them* (Gen. 
1.27). This truth is underlined and confirmed by our Lord 
when he said: ‘ From the beginning of the creation, male and 
female made He them ’ (Mark 10.6). This means that the term 
‘ man * includes both sexes; they are complementary. This does 
not mean, of course, that every man needs some particular 
woman for its completion, or the other way round, but simply 
that men and women together make up mankind; that they 
complement each other, and that both equally are needed to 
live out their vocation to the glory of God. Here the words 
of St Paul are very much to the point: ‘Know ye not that 
your body is a temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, 
which ye have from God? and ye are not your own; for ye 
were bought with a price: glorify God therefore in your 
body.’ 1 Thus it is the purpose of God to use us for His designs 
in and through the body, in and through sex; to deny or 
ignore this causes all kinds of difficulties, and often affects 
the body itself. But what we do not always realize is this: 
that God does this in two ways: through marriage, and 
through celibacy. 

For most people marriage is the normal and the right way 
of fulfilling the will of God for their lives. As has been well 
said: ‘ When two people marry, the incompleteness of male 
and female severally is done away, and they become one new 
being “made in the image of God**. . . . They are made in 
the image of God, and privileged to take part in His creative 
work of making new people.* The completeness of a Christian 
marriage is effected by the irrevocable offering of themselves, 
in mutual loyalty, as a pair, to God, for Him to make of 
them what He will. 2 

But if marriage is a vocation, so is celibacy, even ‘ involun- 

l I Cor. 6.19-20. 

2 T. R. Milford, A Christian Philosophy of Sex , pp. 10 1 
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tary celibacy’, imposed on a woman (more rarely upon a 
man) by circumstances. For 4 both in marriage and in celibacy 
God calls for an absolute obedience; in the one instance this 
obedience is rendered through the total loyalty of the Christian 
couple, of each partner to God, through the other. In the 
second case, God's call comes through the whole body of the 
Church .’ 1 In principle the unmarried man or woman is 
4 detached ’ from the exclusive claims of the family, in order 
that he or she may be free for God’s use in and through the 
Church, in whatever sphere their vocation may lie. Indeed, 
there are many forms of service which can only be given by 
men and women who have no other absolute human ties. 

Celibacy may be deliberately chosen, either for its practical 
necessity, in order to do some particular service which requires 
this sacrifice; or through the Call to the Religious Life; or it 
may be imposed by circumstances. It is in the latter case 
that it is difficult to recognize vocation. From the woman’s 
point of view in particular, 4 involuntary celibacy ’ is 
peculiarly difficult, partly because it cuts clean across her 
deepest and tenderest natural feelings and desires, and partly 
because it is associated with so much prolonged uncertainty. 
Flow can a woman discover a 4 vocation ’ in this state of 
uncertainty? 

First of all, she must recognize that ‘involuntary celibacy’ 
involves an element of painful renunciation. But this element 
of sacrifice should be willingly accepted, since it is an integral 
element in all fruitful human life and there is no need to be 
too ‘tragic’ about it, or to think that her lot is ‘unique’. 
Then comes the question of facing the situation frankly and 
honestly: she then sees that she is being pulled in two direc¬ 
tions, partly by the desire to marry and the uncertainty about 
this, and also by the desire for a career, and the wish 4 to do 
something worth while’, to feel that her life has been given 
her for a purpose, and to express all that she has within her 
to give to the world. To face this, and to know the truth 
about it, in itself brings some peace of mind. When she sees 
that, as a Christian woman, she must accept the present 
uncertainty as her 4 normal ’ state of life, she is able to work 
hard at her job, and to give herself to the service of others. 
As she does this, seeking ever more earnestly to do the will 
of God as fully as she can, she will find that a sense of 

1 Ibid., pp. 19 f. 
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‘ vocation 9 is developing, which shows her that she is on the 
right road. But there may still be times when she will have 
no sense of direction at all, and when all she can do is to 
surrender herself to God and go on in blind obedience and 
trust. Then comes a further crisis: when she realizes that 
the uncertainty is over, that her destiny is to remain single. 
To admit this—even to herself—is difficult; to accept it is 
still more difficult. Often, it takes a long time to reach this 
point. But when it is reached this admission and this 
acceptance open the door to a balanced and fruitful life. Out 
of it there comes in a yet deeper way the knowledge that her 
life has meaning and purpose; that to her has come a call 
from God; that this way of life is her vocation. 

Such discipline is usually entirely hidden and secret, and it 
is experienced by many people who have to face other and 
still harder trials. Such discipline, whatever its form, is all 
the harder to bear because it is not self-chosen, and there is 
no way out save by going forward. But the reward is sure, 
though years may pass before we are aware of it. For through 
these unsought and unwelcome experiences of discipline we 
learn a great deal; for some of us perhaps the one thing we 
learn is this: that whether we are married or single, rich or 
poor, learned or ignorant, well or ill, there are periods in life 
when we feel terribly 4 alone’. It is no use ‘kicking* against 
this, and complaining of ‘loneliness*. There is a ‘loneliness* 
at the heart of personality which is inevitable, because 
we have been made for God, and no one else can fill the 
void. ‘ Total possession is the right of God alone.* For each of 
us there is a very precious personal relation to God: He knows 
you and me ‘ by name *. In the words of a modern writer: 1 

‘ There is One who loves you as if He had no other children 
to love. . . . Your name is perhaps little known . . . but 
there is a secret name by which God knows you, and it rings 
in His ears with a princely dignity. . . . You are still a person 
to Him.* 

And in this secret relation with God we not only find the 
Love that will never let us go, but we receive from Him 
strength and wisdom, courage and inspiration, to live out our 
vocation, and to make His love known to others. 

1 1 have been unable to verify this quotation. 
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V 


Up to this point we have been thinking of discipline in 
relation to life as a whole. Now we turn to the particular; 
for this business of discipline is very practical. First of all, 
however, we may remind ourselves that all undisciplined 
behaviour begins in the mind, and springs from three sources. 
The Bible describes this three-fold desire as the ‘ desire of the 
flesh’, the ‘desire of the eyes’, and the ‘proud glory of 
life’. 1 This 'three-fold desire’ is characteristic of the ‘world’, 
that is, of pagan society, with its self-indulgence, super¬ 
ficiality, arrogance and conceit. Now, as then, it is this 
‘life of the world’ which dries up the spiritual life at its 
root. 

First, the ‘ desire of the flesh ’: in general this means an 
excessive love of pleasure. Pleasure itself is not evil, and we 
are meant to enjoy life to the full. But when the desire for 
pleasure in any form threatens to absorb us entirely; when it 
becomes a craving which must be enjoyed at all costs; when 
we tend to think, ‘ I’m sure I’m not fussy, but I must have .. 
this or that; then we are becoming undisciplined. The initial 
stages may seem innocent enough, but unless we realize what 
we are doing we may find that this way is a by-path which 
leads to spiritual disaster. 

Then, the ' desire of the eyes ’: this covers a great deal. For 
instance, it may mean an exaggerated love of things, and 
then the determination to get them by fair means or foul. 
Such a desire, it is clear, will inevitably dry up all desire for 
anything higher or more worth while, and must lead to the 
stifling of all desire for God and goodness. 

It also includes the vice of excessive curiosity, that prying 
spirit which makes a person loathsome. Very grave harm is 
often done by people who overhear scraps of conversation, put 
their own construction upon them, and then proceed to make 
untold mischief. This also covers the undue desire to be ‘ in ’ 
on everything, to be always ‘ in the know ’, filling one’s mind 
with trifles or even with sordid and unloving thoughts. Some¬ 
times even to look at a certain picture or to go to a play or 
film which has lowering suggestions will do infinite harm to 

* I John 2.16. 
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the inner life. 1 Turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity * 
seems to be the prayer to counteract this tendency. 

And finally, the 4 proud glory of life ’: the Greek word used 
here (aXa^ovela) has a wealth of meaning: from swaggering 
and empty display to insolent self-assurance, expressed in love 
of power and the ruthlessness which tramples on other 
people’s rights. Indeed, it covers most of what we mean by 
4 pride ’ in the modern sense of the word: pride of family, of 
birth, of a good name; pride of good health and strength, 
of physical skill; pride of nation or class or colour; pride of 
achievement, pride of knowledge; pride of position and the 
effort to attain it—all of which may appear in some form or 
another, and often in subtle and disguised forms, within 
Church circles as well as in 4 the outside world \ For this spirit 
may infect us all. 

In order to counteract this threefold desire we need a prac¬ 
tical habit of self-discipline which will cover every aspect 
of our lives. First of all, there is the discipline of the body. 
This includes obedience to the laws of health, the right use of 
sleep and rest, exercise and fresh air, health-giving recreation, 
as well as the bracing practice of 4 working while we work ’! 
Here the question of food is not unimportant; there is as much 
lack of discipline in being fastidious and wasteful in food as 
there is in greediness and over-indulgence in food and drink. 

Apart from these obvious matters, there is another which 
is equally important: relaxation. When we speak of 
4 discipline' in connexion with the body we tend at once to 
think of a rigorous asceticism, involving a great deal of deter¬ 
mination and strain. We need the determination, it is true, but 
not the strain. Even if we are not aware of strain, we may 
find that we tend to become rigid and taut while we are at 
prayer, and we rise from it tired and distracted. We need to 
learn how to 4 relax ’ in the right way, not only in connexion 
with prayer, but in all parts of life. Relaxation does not mean 
going to the other extreme and letting things slide. But it does 
mean the wise control of tension. The tension is itself probably 
due to some inner attitude of anxiety, and ‘anxiety is the 
soul’s greatest enemy ’, says St Francis de Sales , 4 sin excepted \ 
‘Anxiety,’ someone has said, is the ‘signature tune of the 
devil.’ Since God knows us through and through, and loves 
us deeply and tenderly, all anxious strain in His Presence, or 
in life as a whole, is unfitting and dishonouring to Him. If 
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we can drop our anxiety in His Presence, and learn to relax 
our bodies, we shall find out that relaxation is a great aid 
in the spiritual life. Above all, we need not take ourselves 
too seriously, for, as a recent writer points out: ' One of the 
best . . . means of acquiring that initial loosening that leads 
to deeper relaxation is laughter! 11 

Another aspect of the same subject is the right use of time. 
So many people get nervous and irritable because they are 
always in a hurry. Sometimes this is due to well-meant but 
unnecessary efforts to do more than they need. Others keep 
up a senseless and unbalanced activity because they dare not 
stop to think, others because they are ambitious and want to 
‘ get on ’, to 1 make a name ’ or to make money, or to achieve 
some self-centred purpose, or because they are over-anxious 
about the future. All these ways of living are pagan—living 
without God. We need to be taught how to live, how to use 
time aright, for it is His gift. God alone can teach us how to 
order our days; He alone can bring peace and order into our 
lives. Here no discipline is more important than the regular 
practice of prayer, which involves a deliberate choice of 
time for thought and prayer. For ‘worship is the keystone 
of order, and therefore of peace, which is the tranquillity of 
order ’. 2 

Then, there is the discipline of the mind. We are all aware 
of the dangers of ‘day-dreaming’, of picturing ourselves in 
romantic situations which bear no relation to the life we have 
to live, and do not help us to realize any healthy ideal. 
Another tendency to be checked is that of ‘ telling people off ’ 
in our minds or brooding over real or fancied injuries or 
slights. Useless and unhappy thoughts of this kind as well as 
foolish ones need to be ‘brought into captivity to the 
obedience of Christ’. 

Discipline of the heart means the control of the emotions 
and the affections; this is often very difficult, and seems im¬ 
possible. It is only with God’s help that we can voluntarily 
detach our desires from that which we want most (however 
good and desirable it may be in itself) when we see clearly 
that this ‘way’ or achievement or relationship is not for 
us. 

1 Boome and Richardson, Relaxation in Everyday Life, p. ji. 

2 Fr Valentine, Whatsoever He shall Say, p. 102. 
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Finally, and this is so ordinary that we may overlook it 
altogether, there is the need for the discipline of speech . 
Nothing does more harm to our neighbour and to our own 
spiritual life than the undisciplined use of the tongue. Some¬ 
times, when prayer becomes difficult or distasteful, on a little 
reflection we may discover that this is due to some recent 
conversation in which we have said something that is not 
quite true, or is exaggerated, or even malicious or unchari¬ 
table. No wonder James says that the ‘tongue is a fire*. A 
swiftly spoken word may be like a lighted match thrown into 
dry undergrowth—and there is a forest fire. In certain circum¬ 
stances a biting phrase about an absent person may destroy a 
relationship, may break a friendship, or may cause a loss of 
reputation or of a career, and may lead to moral or spiritual 
disaster. As we go out into life every day we can only pray: 

‘ Set a watch, O Lord, before the door of my lips/ 


vi 

It is not too much to say that a spiritual life of any depth 
and power is impossible apart from discipline or ‘mortifica¬ 
tion*. Three considerations may help us to accept this needful 
discipline. First, in everything we need to acquire a certain 
detachment; however deeply we are involved in the lives of 
other people—and this is a great part of life and perfectly 
right—we must beware of meddling with things that do not 
concern us. We must respect the lives of others, and take 
care not to intrude upon their privacy. We shall learn to love 
and ‘keep our hands off'—remembering the gentleness and 
respect with which God deals with us. 

Secondly, the more disciplined we are the more shall we be 
able to act and speak with ‘good sense*. A person of this 
kind is a tower of strength to others whose lives are in con¬ 
fusion or distress. St Teresa of Avila greatly valued ‘ people 
with good heads*, as she called them; and by this she did 
not only mean people of intellectual ability but men and 
women of sense, able to see things clearly and to make wise 
judgments. Edward Wilson of the Antarctic is an outstanding 
modern illustration of this quality. 

Finally, as we shall see in a later chapter, the discipline 
of silence and the love of solitude will be a great help in the 
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spiritual life. The more active our outward life, the more 
we need this other element to balance it. If we know how to 
keep silence at stated times we shall be much freer for other 
people when they need our help. 

Thus ‘mortification’ or discipline is essential, because it 
clears the ground for prayer, and the aim of both prayer and 
discipline is that we may become instruments which God can 
use. In other words, the threefold desire of I John 2.16 needs 
to be replaced, positively, by the Way of Love, in which we 
surrender ourselves to God to be purged, enlightened, and 
unified, and thus enabled to do His will. 
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PART II 


THE WAY OF PRAYER 


J: The Nature of Prayer 


*“0 God,” I cried, and that was all . But what 
are the prayers of all the universe more than 
expansions of that one cry1 It is not what God 
can give us, but God that we want/ 

GEORGE MACDONALD 


I 

The Christian ‘way of life' involves, of necessity, the 
‘way of prayer'. For, in the broadest and deepest sense, it 
is prayer which gives significance to life. 

This was what the young Maritains found on their first 
visit to Ldon Bloy: a family life impregnated with a 
mysterious spaciousness, because its horizon was not bounded 
by the frontiers of this life on earth. In our own day, Dorn 
Bede Griffiths, in his autobiography, 1 speaks of the years 
which he had spent looking for something, ' without knowing 
exactly what it was'. And then—he found it: it was the 
‘secret of prayer'. ‘I realized now,' he says, ‘what it was 
that I had missed all this time. It was the absence of prayer as 
a permanent background to life which makes modern life so 
empty and meaningless.' As he reflected on the change that 
had come into his own life since this dimension had opened 
up to him he saw very clearly that * life in the modern world 
l The Golden String, p. n 6 . 
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was cut off from its source in God; men’s minds were shut 
up in the confines of the material world and their own per¬ 
sonalities, unable to escape from their fetters’. ‘It is only 
God who makes sense of life,’ said a patient to his doctor—a 
man who himself finds all the meaning of life in the ' per¬ 
petual rediscovery of God’. 1 In the great phrase of Ernst 
Troeltsch: ‘ The life beyond this world is, in very deed, the 
inspiration of the life that now is.’ 2 


u 

Christian prayer—and prayer as a life—begins with ‘con¬ 
version’—whether sudden or gradual. But conversion is not 
only an initial act, it is a growing experience. In his last 
University Sermon in Cambridge Bishop Frere preached on 
the words ‘ 1 turned to see the voice ... and being turned 
I saw’ (Rev. 1.12). He began by saying: ‘So began the revela¬ 
tion to John in Patmos—with a right-about-turn. And being 
turned, he saw. And all the rest followed.’ Then the Bishop 
went on to speak of the various stages in life when we 
‘turn’ to God: in childhood, youth, and middle life and 
beyond. ‘ The forms which religious conversion take . . . vary 
infinitely. They exhibit all the rich diversity of God’s ways 
with His children. But all comes back to the simple phrase: 
“ I turned and saw, and I fell at His feet . . .” ’ He goes on: 

‘ When does this opportunity end? Never, while life lasts. The 
call may sound louder, though the outward ears may have 
gone deaf. The failing eyesight may see better than ever before. 
The poor body may be paralysed and unable to turn; but not 
so the soul . . . the trumpet still sounds: the turning is still 
possible: the vision has not faded, nor shall the renewal of 
our homage cease. So there is call, turn and vision for all of 
us, right up to the end.’ 

One of the most moving instances of a man who tried to 
‘turn’ and ‘re-turn’ to God throughout a life-time of vacilla¬ 
tion was that of Boswell. The question of his religious beliefs 
has often been discussed; no church seems anxious to claim 
him, and indeed he tried them all! But throughout his stormy 

‘Paul Tournier, A Doctor’s Casebook in the Light of the Bible, 

P. 144 .. 

3 Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, II, p. 1006. ' 
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existence he struggled—by fits and starts—to be a practising 
Christian. In his private Journal he tells how one night, when 
he was staying with friends on the little island of Inchkenneth, 
he slipped away from the music and dancing and went across 
the grass to a little ruined chapel in the grounds, where there 
was a great stone Cross. He says: * 1 walked out in the dark 
to the Cross, knelt before it, and, holding it with both my 
hands, I prayed with strong devotion, while I had before me 
the image of that on which my Saviour died for the sins of 
the world/ True prayer is a continual conversion. It is turning 
to God. It is faith in action. It is the restoration of order. It 
fills life with meaning. 


hi 

Since it is through prayer that we return to Him who has 
made us for Himself, it is only in and through prayer that 
we can find and fulfil our true vocation. For ‘ we live by the 
call of God \ It is not only at the outset of life that we need 
to listen for this voice, but again and again, to the end of 
life. God's call comes to us in all kinds of ways, and many 
a life which promised well and peters out before fifty would 
be renewed and re-animated if this were understood. Vocation 
is as varied as people. Some are called to a particular work, 
which is obvious to everyone. Others are called to do or 
suffer or express something which is quite hidden from others, 
but which constitutes a ‘vocation* in a very deep sense. 
However hidden our vocation may be, it will be expressed 
in some form of action: in help to others, in inspiration, 
in sympathy, in courageous witness to truth, in suffering, and 
in prayer. 

To some people vocation comes very clearly when they are 
quite young; others do not find it until they are much older, 
and then they realize that God has been guiding them all the 
time. In other lives the 1 vocation * seems to be rather a goal 
towards which the whole of their life is pointing; they may 
not even know what form it will take, but they are sustained 
in faith and courage by the assurance that there is still some 
work to do, some person to help, some cause to serve, some 
prayer to pray, some sacrifice to make, which will be the 
supreme fulfilment of the vocation God has given them; when 
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it comes, they know: 4 this is the work which God has given 
to me to do.’ 


IV 

This prayer which fills life with meaning is not formal 
or perfunctory. It is deep and far-reaching, and it affects the 
whole of life. It is rooted in a conviction of its fundamental 
importance. Prayer is as essential to real human life as fresh 
air and food and drink to our physical life. Apart from prayer 
we are only half-alive. This strong conviction about prayer is 
all the more necessary to-day because of the millions of people 
who ignore it altogether. Even within the Church too often 
this conviction is not very strong or explicit. The pressure of 
practical unbelief by which we are surrounded, and in the 
midst of which most of us live, is so insistent that it is very 
difficult to escape from its insidious influence. It seeps into 
everything. Christians and non-Christians alike—we are rather 
like people living in a street where the gas is leaking, and 
people are overcome by the fumes before they know the 
danger is there. Our present situation is far more serious than 
is generally realized. For 'the sense of God’ has not only 
largely disappeared from the world at large, but too often 
from the Christian world as well. It is this which causes 
listlessness in public worship; ignorance of the Bible; a weak 
or intermittent practice of prayer; and very often the absence 
of any sense of the need for prayer. To many people—though 
probably they would hardly like to say it 4 out loud ’—prayer 
(as an end in itself) seems a pure waste of time; 4 it would 
be far more practical and far more useful to get on with the 
job of collecting money for the Church Funds! or the arrange¬ 
ments for the next Sale of Work! . . . There is so much to 
be done! ’ Excellent people with a highly developed social 
conscience are not happy unless they are plunged in a whirl¬ 
pool of ceaseless activity, a super-activity which has been 
called the ‘heresy of good works’; it could be described by 
a harsher word. M. Louis Massignon was talking with a friend 
in Paris one day about his horror of 4 idolatry ’, which the 
Western world seems to have forgotten: 4 God,’ he said, 4 has 
forbidden us to worship anything made by man’s hands. Yet 
our modern world prides itself on the work of man’s hands. 
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Even our best endeavours—apart from God—are an expression 
of that disorder which characterizes life which is “out of 
order ”: out of God's order/ 

Life is meant to have a certain rhythm. We see this in the 
world of nature as well as in the world of men. Day and 
night, spring and autumn, winter and summer, give balance 
and order and fruitfulness to life. The spiritual life needs to 
observe this law as much as any other. For this rhythm is 
essential for a balanced, sane, fruitful life. Our Lord followed 
this law in His life on earth; hard work by day was succeeded 
by rest and prayjr at- night. The repose of the one day in 
seven is essential for all men, and for more than health 
reasons. The modern world seems to have forgotten this divine 
law; even when the necessity for a weekly ‘day of rest' is 
admitted, the reason for it has usually been forgotten, and so 
people waste the time which might have been spent in true 
re-creation: of spirit, as well as of body and mind. The 
Christian Sunday should be a festival, gathering up all the life 
of the week and offering it to God in worship, and then 
spending the day in a way which most truly promotes joy 
and happiness and refreshment for oneself and for other 
people. ‘The sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the sabbath/ What this means will be best understood by 
those who have begun to try to restore the divine balance 
and rhythm to life in every sphere. 


v 

But even when we are convinced of the necessity for 
prayer, and of the demands this must make upon our time 
and thought, there is still a good deal of confused thinking 
about it. We need to ask again: What is Prayer? What is its 
relation to ‘sanctity*? 

Prayer is not sanctity, but it is the way to it. We have only 
to look at the saints of all ages and all communions to see 
that for all of them prayer was central. To define prayer—in 
the fullest sense—is not easy, for prayer is both a divine 
work and a human response, and we get confused if one 
aspect is stressed at the expense of the other. Prayer is some¬ 
thing that God does, with which we co-operate. It is both a 
state and an act, a life, and a willed response, expressed in 
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action. It is mysterious, like all God's action, yet on our side 
it often seems as though we have to do it all. St Paul's words 
to the Christians at Philippi sum it up best: * Work all the 
more strenuously at your salvation with reverence and 
trembling, for it is God who in His goodwill enables you to 
wil 1 this and to achieve it.' 1 In the same letter he says: ‘We 
live in an age twisted out of its true pattern/ and indeed the 
divine pattern for human life can only be restored through 
Christian prayer. Christian prayer is both natural and super¬ 
natural; that is, it is part of our human nature to be able to 
pray, and to want to do it; but when we respond we find 
that it develops faculties we did not know we possessed. 
Possibly the most we can attempt as a definition is to say 
that prayer is all we do to co-operate with God. This covers 
life as a whole, and not merely what we call ‘the spiritual 
life'. One of the best illustrations I have found is that of the 
rope. 2 

Picture a rope of four coloured strands, black, yellow, red, 
and blue, woven and twisted together. The black strand— 
which is the background of the rest—is that of work . This 
means our daily job; everything we have to do to earn our 
living, whether we like it or not; in fact, whether ‘we like 
it or not' is irrelevant; it is our duty; in our better moods we 
realize how much strength and stability this gives to our lives. 
Whatever our ‘ job' may be, it can and should be offered to 
God, and done to the very best of our ability. We are not 
to offer to God that which costs us nothing, still less, work 
which has been done carelessly and without interest or 
attention. 

The second strand, the yellow one, is play: that is, every¬ 
thing we do because we want to do it, because we like it. 
This covers all kinds of recreation: 4 play ’ in the usual sense 
of the word, and, in addition, all the activities, artistic, scien¬ 
tific, literary, or domestic, which we do for pleasure—every¬ 
thing which helps us to relax, which feeds our minds and 
raises our spirits, and enables us to enjoy life, whether we are 
alone or in company. Of course, this does entail a certain 
amount of self-control, for there is no sphere in which it is 
easier to ‘slip up', and to seek our own pleasure apart from 
God, than in this sphere of play. It is obvious that such 4 play * 

1 Phil. 2 .i2-13 (Moffatt's Version). 

2 Leonard Boase, S.J., The Trayer of Faith , ch. II. 
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can only be offered to God as prayer if it is of the right 
kind. 

The third strand is the red one; this may be called the red 
thread of sacrifice. This covers everything which goes against 
the grain; everything that happens to us which has to be 
taken cheerfully—if possible—from small disappointments 
and difficulties to the larger troubles and sorrows which come 
to us all at some period in our lives. In addition, in includes 
all those renunciations which we make willingly for the 
sake of others, for the sake of the Gospel, for the sake of 
truth. 

Now we come to the fourth strand—the blue one. This is 
that which we call 4 prayer 4 in the special sense of the word. 
That is: * loving God through some sort of awareness, atten¬ 
tion which is directed to Him, loving Him through thinking 
about Him/ 1 This fourth strand is closely combined with all 
the others, but it is the one which binds them all together 
into a unity. 

We can sum up the difference between the fourth strand 
and the other three by saying: in the first three we are praying 
by intention; that is, we are trying to love God and do His 
will in every part of our lives; but in this last one we are 
praying by attention: that is, we are here paying attention 
to God alone, with the one desire that He may have His 
way with us. It is essential to be quite clear about the 
difference between these two ‘modes' or ‘ways' of prayer: 
the moments of ‘pure prayer'—whether they are literally 
‘moments', or longer periods of withdrawal from other 
activities—and the permanent state of prayer, which persists 
through all our life and activity, binding it all into a whole. 

The first ‘ mode' is fundamental, for it forms the basis of 
the second one. Definite times of concentrated prayer— 
whether short or long—are absolutely necessary if prayer is 
to be given the rightful place in our lives. In days like these, 
when we live in such a state of activity that it is difficult to 
slow down, to cease working in order to pray may seem a 
futile thing to do. But none of us can do without some 
moments of ‘pure prayer', the prayer of attention to God, 
every day. To make this a regular practice does mean 
deliberate planning of time, in order that—whatever else goes 
—this is not crowded out. When we think that we have ‘ no 

1 Ibid., p. is. 



time for prayer ’ we can always pray by offering the present 
moment to God. It is worth while making any effort— 
whatever it costs us—to learn the practice as well as the 
spirit of prayer. It is the greatest service we can render: 1 It 
is only in prayer that we can communicate with one another 
at the deepest level of our being. Behind all words and ges¬ 
tures, behind all thoughts and feelings, there is an inner centre 
of prayer where we can meet one another in the Presence 
of God. It is this inner centre which is the real source of all 
life and activity, and of all love. . . . Here alone can all the 
conflicts of this life be resolved, and we can experience a 
Love which is beyond time and change.’ 1 

Such prayer may be difficult, but there is no doubt that 
the smallest effort to translate our desire for prayer into 
concrete act will have a great effect upon our daily life. We 
shall find that we can cope with things and people which 
used to 4 drive us to distraction we shall find it easier to 
get on with people, and possibly others may find us more 
accessible and friendly! For the regular practice of prayer, 
closely related at every point to real life, brings order into 
our lives. Here, as we have already seen, the fourth strand 
of the rope gives meaning and cohesion to the other three. 
Gradually, there will be a sense in which the whole of life 
will itself become a prayer, because in both we are one with 
God and our neighbour through love, here and now. 


VI 

Prayer, as the unifying principle of life, is based upon the 
conviction that 4 the only thing that matters is doing the 
will of God. Once you are doing the will of God, then every¬ 
thing matters. But, apart from the accepted will of God, 
nothing has any lasting reality.’ 2 Edward Wilson of the 
Antarctic discovered this truth while he was still a student. 
He says that there was a period in his student days when he 
gave up praying altogether, as it did not seem to have any 
point or meaning; gradually it dawned on him that now 
everything else had lost all meaning. So he took up his 
prayers again and never turned back. 

1 Bede Griffiths. The Golden String, p. 130. 

2 H. V. Zeller, Praying While You Work, p. 3. 
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To see this truth and act upon it involves a decision. We 
pray because we have decided to pray. Such a decision is 
really a dedication—a resolution that, by the help of God, 
having begun to tread the Way of Prayer, we will never 
give it up. Some people find it a help to express this dedication 
in a written form. But, in whatever form we make this act 
of dedication, we do promise—in the sight of God—that we 
will stick to prayer through thick and thin, through light and 
darkness, through’every kind of hindrance, from within and 
without, through doubts and fears, through failure and per¬ 
plexity—being sure that 4 He who has begun a good work 
in us’ will carry it through to the end. 

In making such a resolution it will help us, however, to bear 
in mind the words of a very wise religious teacher on prayer 
as a whole. He says: 4 Beyond a certain rather elementary 
point, growth in prayer is a thing towards which all that 
one can oneself contribute is patience, endurance, love. . . . 
44 Into Thy hands I commend my spirit ” is an aspiration that 
we can use very profitably, meaning that we commit our 
spiritual growth to God entirely—negatively, by not trying to 
push ourselves on; positively, by trying to live up to God’s 
will as far as we think we see it in the ordinary details of 


life .’ 1 


1 K. Kendall, Father Steuart, Priest of the Society of Jesus, p. 184. 


8: The Practice 



4 The fate of Christianity in the world depends 
upon the attitude of Christendom towards prayer. 
. . . Either Christianity will conquer the world by 
prayer, or it will perish, , . / 


MENEGOZ 
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‘ The deepest necessity of a fruitful life of prayer 
is the recognition that God's search for men is 
prior to any man's search for God. God is forever 
seeking each man. Finding God is really letting 
God find us. When the truth of this is clearly seen , 
prayer becomes real.' 

H. E. FOSDICK 

' To make time for prayer is to make time for 
work.' 

G. S. STEWART 


1 Short prayer pierceth heaven.' 

CLOUD OF UNKNOWING 

Faced by the demands of such a high calling, and acutely 
aware of the gap between theory and practice, we may well 
feel that all this is too great for us. Yet if we are convinced 
that prayer is all-important, and that it is our supreme calling 
as Christians, then it cannot be impossible for anyone. Some¬ 
times we may wonder whether there is some mysterious 
‘method', which, if we could only discover it, would solve 
all our problems, and make prayer easier than it seems to be 
at present. When we indulge in this kind of thinking, we are 
rather like an art student who thinks that he can become 
an artist by going to an art school, and learning a ‘method*. 
On this Eric Gill says: ‘ Just as you certainly cannot paint a 
good picture by going to an art school, and learning a 
“method” (it is not “art” you can be taught, but only tech¬ 
nical things, e.g. to keep your hands and brushes clean and 
your lines clear) so you must fall in love with God first 
and last. . . . You cannot walk with God by following a 
41 method ”, but must wait on Him as a lover—singing beneath 
His window, waiting for Him in the snow—and the only 
things you can be taught are the technical things. . . . n 


i 

No ‘ method * will teach us to pray. The only ‘ method' is 
that which has been given to us, once for all, in the Gospels. 

1 Quoted by Michael de Bedoy&re in Living Christianity , p. xvii. 
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We can only learn to pray from Jesus Himself. He is the 
supreme Master of Prayer. Whether we are able to accept the 
full implications about His Person which His claims involve, 
or not, if we read the Gospels with an open mind, we cannot 
fail to realize that here is a Man who spoke with the deepest 
sincerity: ‘ that the spiritual realities of which He spoke were 
utterly real to Him. ... He saw that men did not know 
what to do with their lives, but it is just as certain that He 
knew what to do with His own. He saw men anxious and 
burdened often to the breaking-point: but His own heart 
was at peace ’ 1 Jesus was a great teacher, and He was master 
of His subject; and the ‘beginning and end of all He has to 
say is GOD ’. His life was all of one piece, completely ‘ inte¬ 
grated’. So when He speaks of God, of prayer, it is evident 
that His faith in God has been tested and verified at every 
point in His own human experience. That is why people were 
astonished, ‘ amazed', at His teaching. He Himself, ‘ in hours 
more sacred than we can conceive, had entered into the inner 
chamber, shut the door, and found the Father’. 2 

As we read the Gospels further we see the results of His 
prayer: ’ Here in this Man is adequate purpose . . . inward 
rest, that gives an air of leisure to His crowded life. . . . But 
above all, there is a secret and a power in this Man of dealing 
with the waste products of life, the wastes of pain, disappoint¬ 
ment, enmity, death—turning to divine uses the abuses of 
men, transforming the arid places of pain to fruitfulness, 
triumphing at the last in death, making a short life of thirty 
years or so, abruptly cut off, to be a finished ” life.’ This 
same writer goes on to say that ‘you cannot admire the 
beauty and balance of this human life, and neglect the hidden 
thing that made it’. 3 

What was it that lay behind this poise and calmness? this 
strange power of dealing with life at its most difficult points? 
A life-time of prayer: in childhood, youth and manhood; in 
the midst of daily work, and after hard days of manual labour; 
in crowded days of healing, teaching and helping people; in 
the silence of the desert, in temptation and conflict, in 
nights of prayer and frequent withdrawals from the haunts 
v of men; in rest and quietness, and in the midst of hostility 


* W. R. Maltby, The Significance of Jesus, p. 33. 

3 Ibid., p. 41. 

J A. E. Whitham, The Discipline and Culture of the Spiritual Life. 
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and noise; in peaceful days, and in days of tension, in joy 
and in sorrow, in life and in death; Jesus prayed. 

This is why He never grew feverish or anxious. It has been 
well said of Him that ‘ He spoiled none of His gifts by haste; 
could wait as well as work, did nothing before the time He 
was ' utterly kind and utterly inexorable, tolerant and uncom¬ 
promising, full of grace and truth’. 1 He alone can teach us 
to pray. He makes great demands upon us, it is true, but 
He is very patient, very understanding. When He took some 
of His friends apart to pray with Him, again and again, they 
fell asleep. 2 Yet he was not impatient with them; ‘the spirit 
is willing but the flesh is weak’ was all He said on one 
critical occasion. He knew that men used to much work in 
the open air were liable to fall asleep when the strain was 
lifted; He knew that on the Mountain and in the Garden they 
were troubled and bewildered, and they did not know what 
He was about; He understood and allowed for their sheer 
fatigue. So, when we go to Him to be taught to pray, we are 
in the hands of the most patient Teacher, One who knows us 
through and through, who needs no explanations, who takes 
us as we are, and will never let us go. 


ii 

No misunderstanding of prayer is more widespread than the 
notion that it consists in * feeling ’ or ' realizing ’ something— 
and usually something pleasant. This ultra-subjective attitude 
is acquired unconsciously from the intellectual outlook in 
which so many people have grown up. For instance, in his 
book, Surprised by Joy, C. S. Lewis tells of an unhappy 
experience in his boyhood, which illustrates this tendency. 
‘ By a sheer mistake,’ he says, ‘ and I still believe it to have 
been an honest mistake—in spiritual technique—I had ren¬ 
dered my private practice of religion a quite intolerable 
burden.’ As a child, it appears, he had been told that he must 
not only * say his prayers ’ but that he must ‘ think about what 
he was saying’. At first this went well enough; then it began 
to prey on his mind; he would * say ’ a prayer, and then wonder 
whether his mind had really been on it all the time, so he 
would try again and again to * do it properly ’: ‘No clause 

1 Maltby, op. cit., p. 76. 2 Luke 9.32; 22.45-46. 
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of my prayer was allowed to pass muster unless it was accom¬ 
panied by what I called a " realization ” . . . a certain vivid¬ 
ness of the imagination and the affections. My nightly task 
was to produce by sheer will-power a phenomenon which will¬ 
power could never produce, which was so ill-defined that 1 
could never say with absolute confidence whether it had 
occurred, and which, when it did occur, was of very mediocre 
spiritual value. If .only someone had read to me old Walter 
Hilton's warning, that we must never in prayer strive to 
extort by " maistry ” what God does not give. But no one did; 
and night after night, dizzy with the desire for sleep, and 
often in a kind of despair, I endeavoured to pump up my 
11 realizations ’V This became such a torment to him, as a 
schoolboy, that he says: 1 Had I pursued the same road much 
further, 1 think I should have gone mad.’ Indeed, we can 
never tell how much nervous ill-health, ‘ arrested' develop¬ 
ment in the spiritual life, or lapses into unbelief, are due to 
this mistaken attitude towards God and the life of prayer. We 
cannot remind ourselves too often that real prayer springs 
from the will, and not from the emotions. 

The essence of prayer lies in a region beyond feeling, 
beyond words, beyond thought. This is the teaching of all the 
great masters of the spiritual life, from the anonymous author 
of the Cloud of Unknowing and the Epistle of Privy Counsel 
in the fourteenth century, down to Dom John Chapman in 
the twentieth century. The former says that all that God 
wants from us is the simple offering of ourselves, as a whole, 
and just as we are: ‘This shalt thou each day offer up unto 
God as for the most precious offering that thou mayest make.’ 1 
Of Dom John Chapman a friend once said: 4 He knew more 
about prayer than anyone 1 ever met.' In a long, carefully 
written letter to someone who had asked for his advice, Dom 
John Chapman says: ‘The essential interior act of religion 
is the giving ourselves to God, turning to Him, and, remaining 
turned, uniting ourselves to His will, and renewing this union 
as often as we think of it, or simply remaining united.' Then 
he goes on to explain that ‘when this essential act is going 
on in the point of the soul, all the rest of the soul can be in 
a disturbance, unrest, rebellion, misery—it does not matter- 
on the contrary, the “ point of the soul" accepts it, embraces 

1 The Epistle of Privy Counsel, edited by Dom Justin McCann, 

P. 237 . 



it, wills it. Our advance in the practice of spirituality is the 
gradual increase in the habit of living in the spirit and not in 
the flesh—that is, identifying our real self with the “ point of 
the soul ”, not with all the emotions and imaginations which 
trouble us. The real “ I” is the will which gives itself to God 
(the emotions and imaginations are not me, but are not 
under my control); feelings come and go, but my whole 
business is to concentrate my will on God. That is pure 
charity.’ 1 

And what is prayer but * pure love or charity? ’ that 4 utter 
self-giving which is our reply to the love of God—which is 
the same as sanctity. What is pure Love? That which gives 
and gives and never demands. In the words of Gertrude More: 
courageous , humble, constant: not worn out with labours, not 
daunted by difficulties —bravely sticking it out when tired, dis¬ 
heartened, worried. ... If we do that faithfully, give our¬ 
selves to God’s purposes, we shall develop such depths of 
peaceful devoted love as passes beyond the need of being fed 
by feeling, or the 44 consolations ” of religion. ... Do not 
make the mistake of thinking, if you feel cold and dead, that 
you do not know ho\y to love.’ 2 

So when we cannot' meditate or 4 enjoy ’ spiritual reading, 
when we are weighed down by heavy work and responsi¬ 
bility, or tired by the monotony of daily duties from which 
we cannot escape, we can still pray: we can place ourselves 
in the Presence of God by brief and simple 4 acts ’ of faith and 
love; we can wait on Him quietly, calmly, trustfully. We can 
kneel before Him and offer ourselves to Him as we are. To 
ourselves such a prayer may seem worthless or futile, for all 
we can feel is our heaviness or blankness of mind and body. 
But such prayer is real; our will is set on God; we want Him, 
or we want to want Him; and that is all He wants from us 
at the moment. He accepts this apparently ‘empty* prayer 
and turns it into a prayer which He can use. 

But if we are to learn to pray with the will, and to do this 
steadily, we need to approach prayer with certain convic¬ 
tions : First of all, that it will never do to wait to pray until 
4 we feel like it*. If we do this, when we need it most, we 
shall cease to pray. If we give in to this temptation, in the 
end this may even lead to an entire loss of faith; for faith 

1 The Spiritual Letters of Dom John Chapman , pp. 175 ff. 

2 E. Underhill, An Anthology of the Love of God, p. 29. 
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and prayer grow by use. If we have even the faintest desire to 
pray, we should fan this spark by offering a brief prayer 
there and then, without waiting to have more time or solitude 
or anything else. The more we foster the desire for prayer, 
the more will our appetite for it grow. Then, too, we must be 
quite sure why we think we ought to pray: is it to satisfy 
some need of ours? or is it because God wants us and calls 
us? To be sure that we pray in answer to God's loving call 
makes all the difference; we do not then go to prayer quite 
so full of ourselves, our ideas and wants and complaints; also, 
we shall learn to take humbly the kind of prayer which God 
sees to be good for us. And thirdly, as we have already said: 
we must be willing to go to prayer as we are : full of faults 
and fears, perhaps, or feeling ‘disgusted* with ourselves. It 
may encourage us to know that many other people have felt 
the same—and have gone on praying. The quaint words of 
the fourteenth-century writer (already mentioned) show this: 

‘ Take good, gracious God as He is, plat [flat] and plain as a 
plaster, and lay it to thy sick self as thou art. . . . Bear up 
thy sick self as thou art unto gracious God as He is. . . Z 1 
For our Father turns no one away. 

On the other hand, however, there is another side to this 
question of prayer and feeling. There is a false emphasis upon 
emotion, it is true, which needs to be recognized as a danger, 
but it is possible to go too far in the other direction. It is 
simply not true to say—as is so often said—that ‘feelings 
don’t matter ’—they do. The very effort to deny them defeats 
its own end, for we are all human. The problem is: How are 
we to deal with them? Feeling is an integral part of our 
make-up, and we ignore it at our peril. In the light of God 
we need to let Him purify and enlighten us so that feeling 
may play the part He intends in our lives. There is sometimes 
a real danger of mistrusting happiness, just as there is a 
danger of over-stressing it and trying to achieve it by our 
own efforts. God often gives us happiness and delight; He 
wants us to enjoy His gifts as well as to delight in Himself. 
Here nothing purifies our feeling more than the constant and 
joyful habit of thanksgiving, when we delight in praising 
God for His goodness to us and to all men. But, whichever 
way it goes, at bottom there is always the basic attitude of 

1 The Epistle of Privy Counsel , p. 186. 
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acceptance: 4 The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken* away: 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord! n 


in 

The emphasis upon the centrality of the will in prayer is 
very closely related to another question: the relation between 
prayer and the body . Millions of people have to work so 
hard that at the end of the day their minds are so dulled by 
physical fatigue that any mental effort seems impossible. This 
is true, not only of people who go out to work, and have the 
additional strain of getting to work in all weathers, coping 
with traffic difficulties and the like, but also of overworked 
women in their own homes. Are such people, through no 
fault of their own, to conclude that prayer is not for them? 
Is prayer only possible for those who have at least a margin 
of time and money and leisure? It is true, of course, that a 
great many people are not so busy as this, and yet they make 
no mental effort; they are not interested in anything beyond 
the obvious forms of amusement, possibly because they have 
never had any idea of a more fruitful use of leisure. But the 
fact remains that there are many people to whom this ques¬ 
tion of fatigue and its dulling effect upon the mind is a real 
and practical problem. The more Christian they are, the more 
acutely they are aware of it. 

Yet, when we turn to the Gospels, we see that Jesus is 
speaking to everyone, and not to a religious Hite. Further, He 
knew the people to whom He was speaking, and He knew 
the difficulties of their lives, for He had shared them Himself. 
His words about prayer are full of reassurance and encourage¬ 
ment; they all suggest that God our Father is very near, very 
loving, and very powerful. Thus He who 4 knew what was in 
man ’ knows that everyone can pray, because everyone has 
been made for God, and therefore for prayer; indeed, we do 
not reach our full development as human beings until we are 
in contact with God—our 4 nearest relation ’—through prayer. 

So in spite of difficulties due to long hours of work, lack 
of privacy, and fatigue, prayer is not impossible. God never 
expects from us what we cannot give. Even if our time is 

1 This subject is treated in an illuminating way by Canon Jean 
Mouroux in his book: The Christian Experience , ch. X. 
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necessarily occupied from morning till night with the work 
of earning a living and supporting a family, most people could 
use five minutes in the morning and five minutes at night for 
brief prayers. If the only time for such matters is last thing 
at night, it is possible to read a few verses from the Gospels, 
for instance, not even trying to think about them, but reading 
them slowly two or three times till they sink into the mind, 
almost without effort. When we are too tired to frame a 
prayer in our own words, we can find one which expresses 
what we want, in a book; to say such a prayer very slowly, 
offering it to God, means that we are using the body—the voice 
and the lips—to do for us what our spirit is unable to do. 
In the Eastern Orthodox Church, for centuries, people of all 
kinds have been familiar with what they call the ‘Jesus 
Prayer’: 1 Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon 
me.’ A Russian writer says: 4 If they do this continually, the 
practice keeping them from dreams . . . every day leads [the 
person praying] more and more to love and longing for God.’ 1 
John Cassian, a spiritual writer whose thought has left a per¬ 
manent influence upon European culture, was a great believer 
in the use of very short prayers. He loved the familiar one: 

4 O God make speed to save me; O Lord make haste to help 
me.’ He says of this prayer: 1 this verse will be found useful 
and helpful to every one of us in whatever condition we may 
be. . . . When I want ... to apply myself to reading, a 
headache interferes and stops me, and at the third hour sleep 
glues my head to the sacred page. . . . Whatever work you 
are doing, or journey you are going, do not cease to chant 
this. When you are going to bed, or eating . . . think on 
this. When you wake, let it be the first thing to come into 
your mind . . . and when you rise up to go forth to all the 
necessary business of life, it may be your constant prayer 
as you stand.’ 2 4 Short prayer pierceth heaven/ says the author 
of the Cloud of Unknowing , and there is no doubt that such 
brief prayers are often of far greater value than those which 
consist of many words, out of which the spirit has evaporated. 

There are times, however, in the lives of most people, when 
even these brief definite 4 acts' of prayer are too much for us, 
times when fatigue overpowers us completely. There are 

1 Cf.Writings from the Vhilokalia on Vrayer of the Heart, pp. 222 ff. 

2 Owen Chadwick, John Cassian, pp. 160 ff. 
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occasions when the best thing we can do is to give ourselves 
into God’s hands, and lie down, and go to sleep at once. But 
if these occasions occur too frequently, what are we to do? 
Each of us will have our own way of coping with the problem. 
But for some the answer may be: let the body itself do its 
bit ’: that is, to kneel down in the attitiude of prayer, with 
our hands joined in adoration or supplication, with our head 
bowed in token of reverence; this is an expression of prayer 
in which the actions speak for themselves. They do express 
something of what we would like to say. We may feel 
depressed, blank, worn out, but offering ourselves in this 
reverent action we are truly praying, for the body is the 
* temple of the Holy Spirit \ and His Presence is there within 
us, though hidden, silent and unfelt; He is praying within 
us, though we know it not. 


IV 

When the word 1 prayer ’ is mentioned, in the minds of most 
people the thought is of ‘saying prayers*. And that is where 
we all begin. It is a very happy thing to have learned to pray 
in words as we learned to speak. Thus prayer is interwoven 
with our life from our very earliest years. Praying with words 
is often called ‘Vocal Prayer* or sometimes, ‘The Prayer of 
Utterance*. Not only is this the natural way to begin, but it 
is an integral part of prayer for the rest of our lives. Its 
significance develops as our spiritual life matures. Vocal prayer 
can be practised in several different ways: in the simple way 
of using one’s own words; in the uttering of a formula, in the 
shape of a phrase from a ‘set* prayer, or a whole Collect, 
or some verses from a Psalm or hymn; in corporate prayer, in 
the form of a common response to the biddings of a Litany— 
said together, ‘out loud*. The dangers of vocal prayer are 
obvious: it is only too easy to ‘say* such prayers glibly 
without any meaning. But its advantages far outweigh its dis¬ 
advantages, for ‘ formalism * is a danger in any kind of prayer, 
even in that which has the least ‘ form *. 

When, for instance, we pray exclusively in our own words, 
unless our minds are very well prepared by thought and read¬ 
ing, we tend to get into a rut, and a rut which is largely self- 
centred; almost unconsciously we dwell more and more on 
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the very fact of repeating the same words, quietly, until the 
meaning sinks into our minds, calms and steadies the mind, 
and will eventually bring us within reach of silent prayer. 

There are, however, times when silent prayer is impossible 
for a different reason; we are hindered and distracted by a 
mass of confused emotions and impressions; our first need is 
to clear our minds. By this I do not mean the ordinary dis¬ 
tractions which beset all who make a resolute effort to pray. 
I mean something far more difficult. For instance, after a 
serious accident or a long illness, or after some shock or great 
disappointment, or in the midst of a time of great strain and 
perplexity, our minds are, as it were, ‘ cluttered ’ with thoughts 
and feelings which agitate and disturb them, and of these 
we are most conscious when we are alone. Now, just as we 
know that we cannot hold a priceless vase in our hands if 
our hands are full of other things—in themselves of little 
value—so we see that we. cannot receive what God has to 
give us in and through these painful experiences if we insist 
on clinging to our own despairing or depressing thoughts. We 
need a spiritual and mental spring-cleaning. There are times, 
of course, when effort is impossible, and to force it would be 
unwise; all we can do is to * hang on ’ as best we can. But, 
when the time has come for reflection, we need to face the 
effects of shock or trouble and try to counteract them. Even 
if we are only in a confused, worried state of mind, we need 
to clear out the irritating and tiresome ideas and impressions 
which have been accumulating, and are causing a block in 
our hidden life. 

Now, assuming that we have reached a point where it is 
possible to sit down and think (it is no use doing this until 
we have to some extent recovered our balance, and are able 
to cope with ordinary life, at least outwardly) there are cer¬ 
tain things we can do. We can try to find out what are the 
thoughts and feelings which must be eliminated if we are to 
‘get straight’ with God, with man, and with life. We set 
out on this examination with the determination that all useless 
and harmful thoughts and feelings shall be thrown out, as 
so much ‘junk’. 

One of the first things to be thrown out is ‘regrets’: 
worrying over the past. Unless we get rid of such thoughts 
and feelings these ‘ regrets’—the habit of saying ‘if only’— 
will develop into worries; each of which will become a ‘ little 
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whirlpool of disturbing and distracting influence’. Anxieties, 
which mean fear of the future, need the same treatment. 
Another tendency to be eliminated is that of 'fighting with 
the mindby this I mean the rebellious, aggressive habit of 
mind, which is wholly negative. No good comes from it, and 
no progress is possible till the process has been reversed. A 
good deal of inner disturbance is due to pride, though we often 
do not recognize this. We may conceal our inner desire to 
‘ hit back' or to 1 tell someone off 1 under a pleasant manner; 
we may think that it does not matter cherishing these 
emotions and these thoughts since 4 no one sees them *! But 
we are mistaken. This inner resentment works like a festering 
sore in the mind; sooner or later it will have a bad effect 
upon us, in mind, spirit and body. It will spread like blood- 
poisoning. It goes without saying that feelings of hatred, dis¬ 
like or antagonism are closely related to pride, and such 
emotions are also 'poison spots’. They not only make us 
confused and restless and unhappy, but they spoil personal 
relationships, and may wreck the peace of a home or of a 
community. It is obvious that God alone can cleanse our 
hearts and minds of such an infection of sin. But He does, 
and He will. 

There are times, however, when, through no fault of our 
own, we are wounded to the very core of our being, by some 
sorrow, or disappointment, or bereavement, or loss, so that 
we are ‘grieved in our minds’. At such times Christ comes to 
us with peculiar gentleness and compassion, pouring in the 
'oil and wine’ of His healing love, healing the bruised and 
aching spirit, and often the body as well. 'He healeth the 
broken in heart.’ 

An American writer says very wisely: 'Each of us must 
learn the beautiful spiritual art of making a bundle of all 
fears, defeats, negations . . . antagonisms, disappointments, 
moods and grumbles, and put them into the hands of that 
dear and infinite Friend, the Good Physician . . . and simply 
beseech Him to carry them away. The amazing thing is that 
He does ft.’ 1 This is one of the fruits of true silence, of that 
silent prayer in which we know that we are perfectly under¬ 
stood, perfectly forgiven, and perfectly loved. 

1 J. S. Bunting, The Secret of a Quiet Mind, p. 116. 
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Ill 


Sometimes we find silent prayer difficult because we are 
too much engrossed with ourselves. We need to turn away 
from this self-occupation and rest in God. To do this we need 
to dwell much in thought on the * prevenience ’ of God: on 
the fact that, long before we knew anything about it, God 
was thinking of us; that He has loved us from everlasting; that 
He is always there first, waiting for us to turn to Him, that 
we would not even want to pray, had He not breathed into 
us the desire for prayer. 

So when we come into silence to pray—whether alone or 
with others—we can say to ourselves: ‘The silence that 
enfolds us is the eternal love . . . God has come to speak to 
me, and His message is Himself. . . . Love comes down to us 
from God more straight and swiftly than any words can ’, for 
‘silence is the complement of noise . . . like the pause in 
music.’ 

St Teresa of Avila often speaks about this in her books, 
which were intended for her Sisters. In the Way of Perfection 
she says: ‘ Do you think that He is silent when we do not 
hear Him? He speaks plainly to the heart when we pray to 
Him from the heart. ... He is very near.’ In another passage 
she says: ‘Wherever God is, there is heaven. . . . However 
quietly we may speak. He is so near, that He will hear us. 
. . . We do not need wings to seek Him, but only to place 
ourselves in solitude, to consider Him within us, and not to 
estrange so kind a Guest! ’ Then she exclaims: ‘ O Lord, all 
our ills come from not fixing our eyes upon Thee; if we 
looked at nothing else but where we are going, we should 
arrive, but we fall a thousand times and stumble and stray, 
because we do not keep our eyes on Him who is the Way.’ 1 

‘ Be silent unto God, and let Him mould thee.’ 
There are times when our prayer will—of itself—tend 
to become very quiet; when we feel no need for words; we 
are simply glad to be in the Presence of God, our Father; we 
are ‘attending’ to Him. We should never try to ‘force’ such 
prayer, but when we feel an inclination for it and an inward 

1 The Way of Perfection (tr. by a Discalced Carmelite), p. 139: cf. 
p. 130. 
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urge to ' wait on God ’ in this way, then we should gratefully 
and humbly accept the invitation. Father Baker, a very wise 
and experienced guide in these matters, says of such an 
experience: ‘All that then remains for the soul to do is 
to continue with a humble and loving regard in the Divine 
presence, in the character of a petitioner; not, indeed, making 
direct requests, but contenting herself with appearing before 
Him with all her wants and necessities, knowing that He sees 
all her needs perfectly, without any information from her. 
Thus the soul with silent attention regards God alone; she 
rejects the images of all objects whatever; she frames no par¬ 
ticular requests, nor makes express acts towards God; but 
remains in an absolute silence of tongue and thought, with a 
sweet tacit consent of love in the will, permitting God to 
take entire possession of her soul as of a temple wholly 
belonging and consecrated to Him.’ 1 Such prayer is very deep 
and rich; it is the perfection of praise, because it is full of 
the deepest reverence before the majesty of God. 


IV 

When we meet with others for prayer, we need also to 
remind ourselves that as human beings we are all inter¬ 
connected. We are not a number of isolated individuals, who 
are now trying to ‘come together’. By the action of God, 
and owing to the presence and power of the Holy Spirit within 
us, we are already united deep down under the surface. It 
takes time, however, and experience, to become convinced 
of this. But we can start in the faith and certainty that this 
is so. It is indeed true that it is often easier to learn to pray 
in silence, and to ‘ wait on God ’ together, than it is to try to 
do this when we are alone. Here we can learn a great deal 
from the experience of the Society of Friends. For two hundred 
and fifty years their worship has been based upon ‘ the Living 
Silence’. George Fox, their Founder, urged the early Quakers 
again and again ‘ to take heed and hearken to the Light within 
you, which is the Light of Christ and of God. . . . Here the 
pure mind is known, and the pure God is waited upon for 
wisdom from above.’ He urges the Friends to ‘ draw near to 
God, the Unchangeable Light’, because as they do this they 

1 Fr Augustine Baker, Contemplative Prayer, p. 359. 



‘cannot fail to be drawn into unity with one another*. A 
modern Quaker insists that for this to happen time is 
essential: ‘A perfunctory "pause” at the beginning of an 
important committee is not enough to ensure that its delibera¬ 
tions will be carried on, and its decisions reached, in the " pure 
wisdom of God'7 She then quotes Thomas Kelly (a modern 
Quaker saint) who says, out of his own experience: ‘ I find 
He never guides us into an intolerable scramble of panting 
feverishness . . . for, after all, God is at work in the world. 
It is not we alone who are at work in the world, frantically 
finishing a work to be offered to God/ 1 

Do the Friends always find this ‘Living Silence* in their 
meetings? They say frankly that this is not always the case. 
At the same time, they know that it is impossible to use ‘ silent 
corporate prayer * as an experiment, to see whether ‘ it comes 
off’. This ‘Living Silence* ‘can only spring from a deep and 
overwhelming conviction that God is there , in the profound 
depths below consciousness, and that we must go there 
together to meet Him/ 2 

So when we come together to ‘ wait on God * in silence, we 
begin with God —not with ourselves. We begin on the basis 
of fellowship—thanking God that we are all ‘together* in 
this humble approach to God in prayer. Thus we naturally 
begin with an act of adoration: blessing God for what He is 
—using words in our minds, if we feel the need for it, but 
gradually caring less and less about words, and letting God 
take hold us us; in His own way He will quiet our hearts 
and minds. Quiet waiting on God will follow: we ask the 
Holy Spirit to guide and teach us, and then we wait and 
listen ... we are ‘attending* to God. It does not matter 
in the least whether we ‘ feel * or ‘ see ’ or even * think * any¬ 
thing special; it is our obedient waiting that counts, and it is 
as we wait thus that God strengthens us. As time goes on, we 
may be aware that some ‘word* has come to us, or some 
command has been laid upon us; if this is so, our response 
will be an act of acceptance, of worship and surrender. If 
we feel that ‘nothing has happened*, then we accept this 
quietly, without anxiety or fuss, and we surrender ourselves 
more fully into God’s hands for whatever He may have in 

1 T. R. Kelly, A Testament of Devotion , p. 103. 

2 Geoffrey Hoyland, The Use of Silence (Inner Life Series , no. 5, 
S.P.C.K.), p. 30. 



store for us. In any case, whatever may be the outcome of 
our period of corporate ‘waiting upon God*, our response 
will always be that of self-offering. For our time of prayer 
has not been a ‘ spiritual exercise *, nor a ‘ luxury ': it is our 
offering —without conditions—to God—to be and do what 
He wants us to be and to do. ‘We never mount so high as 
when we know not whither we are going/ This way of prayer 
is ‘ venturing far out, where only God can get hold of us \ 


IO: Prayer and the Bible 


‘ I saw then in my dream, that they went on in 
their solitary ground, till they came to a place at 
which a man is apt to lose his way . Now, though 
when it was light their guide could well enough 
tell how to miss those ways that led wrong, yet, 
in the dark, he was put to a stand . But he had in 
his pocket a map of all ways leading to and from 
the Celestial City; wherefore he struck a light 
. . . and took a view of his map . . . which bids 
him be careful in that place to turn to the right- 
hand way / 

pilgrim’s progress 

If there is one thing that can keep a man wise 
during this life, and teach him equanimity amidst 
the afflictions and perplexities of this world, I 
think it is above all the knowledge and devout 
consideration of the Scriptures / 

ST JEROME 

The Bible is a map, says Bunyan, to show us the way of 
life. What does this mean? How can the Bible guide us on 
our journey through life? We are naturally suspicious of a 
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* magic ’ use of the Bible, such as opening the Book at random 
and sticking a pin into the first text we see, or drawing little 
rolls of paper out of a ‘Promise Box’. But Bunyan is right, 
although it is obvious that the Bible is much more than a 
map for our journey* Indeed, it is true that the Bible is abso¬ 
lutely essential for the spiritual life. If we are ignorant of it, 
and neglect to read and study it, the effect will be disastrous. 
Either our spiritual life will become very thin and our faith 
wavering and uncertain, or we may be easily led astray into 
enticing paths of thought which will lead us off the true 
Way into by-paths which lead—nowhere. 


I 

The Bible is essential for the spiritual life for at least three 
reasons. First, because it contains the answers to those fun¬ 
damental questions which were mentioned in our first 
chapter: questions about the meaning of life, the meaning of 
man, the meaning of history, the riddle of the universe, and 
the reality of God. In the language of the present day all 
these are ‘existential’ questions, matters of life and death. 
The Bible does not give us ready-made answers, it is true, but 
the serious enquirer will surely find, if he seeks in the right 
way. 

Secondly, in spite of its diversity, the Bible is a unity, and 
its message is one. Until we realize this we may think that 
we ‘know our Bible’ because we know a few favourite 
passages which happen to appeal to us, but we have not 
found the clue to the whole. Now the Church—all down the 
ages—presents the Bible to us as the authentic revelation 
of the True God; it does so because the whole Bible means 
one thing : that God alone IS, and that He has sent His Son 
Jesus Christ, to be the Saviour, King and Judge of all man¬ 
kind. That is why St Jerome says that ‘ to be ignorant of the 
Scriptures is to be ignorant of Christ’. In other words, apart 
from Christ, there is no Bible, no ‘way of life*, no Hope for 
mankind. For Jesus Christ is not only the centre of the message 
of the Bible, He is the centre of human history, the one 
Answer to our deepest longings—the Word made Flesh. And 
this ‘Word’ is Love Incarnate, ‘Love most lovely. Love 
divine ’. 
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Thirdly, it is a fact of experience that God speaks to man 
in and through the Bible. He has spoken to the world in a 
Person, and it is this Person, Jesus Christ, who is the 4 Word 
of God\ This Book, however—as we have already said—is 
the source of our knowledge of this Person, and it is in and 
through its pages that He makes Himself known to us. It is 
this quality which makes the Bible unique. All down the 
centuries the Bible has led men home to God, through Christ. 
For here revelation becomes personal. The Bible is not the 
story of man’s search for God but of God’s search for man. 
When we study the Bible in the light of its message of love, 
we see how God calls men, woos them, deals with them in 
their wanderings, trying by every means to bring them back 
to Himself, yet without once forcing them or infringing their 
self-respect, till at last in Christ He goes all lengths to 
reconcile them to Himself. How often this has come home 
with power to some struggling distressed person, when he 
or she suddenly realizes: 4 This means me ! God loves me! ’ 
Reinhold Schneider, the German historian, speaks for us all 
when he says: 4 We cannot read this Book as we would read 
a book like the Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius , for instance. 
We can only experience it. It is not a 4 book’, it is a vital 
force. . . . Christ did not 4 think ’ this or that—He lived; He 
is the Living Word. And eventually the Book speaks only 
because He lives.’ 1 


n 

We may be willing to believe all this, but the question still 
remains—and it is not an easy one to answer for ourselves— 
How am I to approach the Bible, if I am to enter into its 
meaning, and find in it the food and nourishment which 
others have found there? 

The first requirement is to approach it with intelligence and 
an open mind. We must be willing to shed our preconceptions, 
whether they are conservative or the opposite, and try to 
look at this strange book objectively, and understand what it 
is about. If it is the Truth for mankind, this will become plain 
to those who seek in sincerity and truth. 

This brings us to the question of Biblical Criticism. Much 

1 Reinhold Schneider, Verhiillter Tag , p. 131. 
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things and people as they affect us, and in the end we find 
that we are simply going round and round in a circle, using 
the same words ov?r and over again, with little variety or 
freshness of thought or desire. The very effort to be ‘spon¬ 
taneous ’ has defeated itself. We are so tied up with ourselves 
in our prayers that we need to do something drastic to break 
out of the charmed circle in which we are enclosed. We need 
to break away from our self-occupation and out into a larger 
world. The great prayers of the Bible and the Church do this 
for us, and the more that we use them in private, for the 
Church as a whole, the more will they mean to us (and to 
others) when we use them in public prayer in Church. We 
have already seen how valuable such prayers are when we are 
tired or empty, but there is far more in ‘ prayers from a book ’ 
than this. Great words will actually teach us to pray, they 
rouse us from our spiritual torpor, and give us wings with 
which to mount up to God in praise and adoration. ‘Prayer 
is indeed the highest use to which words can be put.’ 

Prayer is ‘vocal’ in two different ways: (a) when it is 
made in common, with others; ( b ) in private prayer. 
When we are praying alone, we may find at first that five 
minutes is quite long enough; then gradually these prayers 
become associated with our lives in a deeper way, and we 
take longer over them, till at last half an hour seems all too 
short. Vocal prayer, faithfully practised, can and does lead 
people on to contemplation. God is teaching us through the 
words, and little by little He breathes more and more of His 
Spirit into us, so that the fewest words seem to gather up 
the deepest prayer. 

One of the most cogent reasons for the use of vocal prayer 
is the example of our Lord. From some references in the 
Gospel story, and particularly during the stress of that Last 
Week, we get a glimpse of His love of the Psalms. On the 
first Palm Sunday Jesus comments on the singing of the chil¬ 
dren with words taken from the eighth Psalm: ‘Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings hast Thou perfected praise’ 
(Matt. 21.16). On the following day in the Temple, after He 
had told the story of the Two Sons and the Vineyard, He 
clinched the point of these two parables by quoting from 
Ps. 118.22-23; later on in this week He broke out into a 
passionate appeal to the Holy City, ending with some words 
from Ps. 118.26: 'Blessed is He that cometh in the Name of 
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the Lord!' During the strain of these last days He expressed 
the conflict in His soul in the words of the sixth Psalm: ‘ Now 
is My soul troubled' (John 12.27). At the Last Supper, He 
makes a mysterious allusion to His coming betrayal in the 
words, 1 He that eateth My bread lifted up his heel against 
Me' (John 13.18, R.V.); and in the farewell talk with His 
friends He says of his enemies who are plotting His death: 
‘They hated Me without a cause' (John 15.25). In the last 
moments of His life, as He was dying on the Cross, two out 
of the Seven Sayings on Calvary come from the Psalms: * My 
God, My God, why didst Thou forsake Me’ (Ps. 22.1) and 
‘Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit’ (Ps. 31.5). 

Thomas Merton points out that ‘ the Cross of Christ is the 
key to the Psalms. ... It is from the Tree of the Cross that 
all the other mysteries bud forth . . . and once we have 
entered into the mystery of Christ’s death, the Resurrection 
and Ascension into heaven are assured us. . . . The Psalms 
are more than language. They contain within themselves the 
silence of high mountains and the silence of heaven. It is only 
when we stand at the bottom of the mountain that it is hard 
for us to distinguish the language of the Psalter from the 
tongues of this earth. . . . The Psalter only truly begins to 
speak and sing within us when we have been led by God, and 
lifted up by Him, and have ascended into its silences.' 1 For 
when our Lord said to His friends, ‘ I shall not drink the fruit 
of this vine again until I drink it ... in the kingdom of My 
Father,' he had just finished chanting the Psalms of the Hallel 
—the ‘Great Praise'—with His disciples, and ‘He knew His 
blood would flow like silence through our Psalter'. 2 So 
He went out to die for the sins of the whole world with the 
words of the Psalter on His lips, words of praise and thanks¬ 
giving. 


v 

Our Lord is the Master of Prayer in yet another way. As 
we have just seen. His heart was full of thanksgiving, and it 
overflowed into His prayers. In so doing He carried to the peak 
of fulfilment all the praises and thanksgivings of the holy 

1 Thomas Merton, Bread in the Wilderness , p. 125. 

2 Ibid., p. 126. 
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men of old, and inaugurated a new 4 way* of thanksgiving. 
The writings of the Apostles, and of St Paul in particular, are 
full of overflowing thankfulness to God for all that He has 
done for us in Christ. St Paul, however, is the only one who 
also stresses the duty of thanksgiving. 1 To some people the 
very word 4 duty 4 sounds a jarring note: 4 Surely here, if any¬ 
where, we ought to be spontaneous? How can one give thanks 
as a duty ? 4 But if we do not wait to pray until we 4 feel like 
it 4 we should not wait to give thanks to God till we 4 feel like 
it 4 ! Thanksgiving should indeed be an integral part of our 
daily prayer. Ingratitude is a mark of a mean and self-centred 
or arrogant spirit. Yet as children we have to learn to 4 say 
thank-you 4 —even when we do not feel inclined to do so. For 
at any age we may tend to take things for granted and to 
forget from whom they come. It is bad enough to be dis¬ 
courteous and ungrateful to other people, but it is still worse 
to ignore the patient goodness of God. 

Thanksgiving, then, is an integral part of the practice of 
prayer. It includes both the fervent and spontaneous praise 
for whatever moves us to thank God from the bottom of our 
hearts, and the obligation to reflect upon the signs of God's 
goodness in our own lives, and in the world around us, and 
in the riches of the Christian revelation, and to give thanks 
for them all. 4 In everything give thanks, 4 says St Paul, and 
we recall how he and Silas in the darkness of the night, in 
the painful discomfort of the prison at Philippi, sang the 
praises of God so fervently that the whole prison resounded 
with them. Sooner or later, Evelyn Underhill used to say, 4 we 
all have to go on the night-shift 4 , and the more steadily we 
have made our thanksgivings on principle the better shall 
we be able to sing God's praises in the night. Mary Reed, a 
missionary in India who lived among lepers and was herself 
a leper, told a friend that at night, when she was alone in 
her little cottage, she used to sing hymn after hymn: 4 Why, 4 
she said to a friend, 4 if I < didn't sing songs in the night I'd 
never have strength for the tasks of the day! 4 

The range of our thanksgiving should be both wide and 
deep. A study of St Paul's great prayers in the Epistles to the 
Philippians and the Colossians shows us thanksgiving at its 
height. He is acting on his own advice: ‘Forget yourselves 
in thanksgiving to God. 4 So we give thanks for all things, small 

1 1 Thess. 5.18. 



and great: for food and Sacrament, for work and health, for 
suffering and joy, for disappointment and for success, for the 
love of God and the laughter of children, for humour and for 
truth, and indeed for all the experiences of life. 

Most people find it easier to practise thanksgiving if we 
ascend up a ladder which is firmly planted on the earth; that 
is, we begin with what is nearest and most obvious—though 
too often neglected because we take the good things of every 
day for granted, without a thought. From that we rise to the 
next step by reflection, and note God's goodness to us in 
certain incidents or events which we might otherwise take 
for granted, again without thought. Then for all the delights 
of human life, from games and dancing up to the joys of art 
and literature and every worth-while activity, including hard 
work. Thomas Traherne, for instance, overflows with thanks¬ 
giving for the beauty of the world which ‘ discovers the being 
of God unto you, opens His nature, and shews you His wis¬ 
dom, goodness and power; ... it entertains you with many 
lovely and glorious objects . , , and furnishes you with per¬ 
petual praises and thanksgivings, it enflames you with the love 
of God, and is the link of your union and communion with 
Him.' 1 Then come the deeper experiences of human life, the 
pleasant and the less pleasant, which make up the warp and 
woof of life, and so on, up to joy in God Himself. So we rise 
gradually from the ground into the upper air where we are 
able to give thanks to God 4 for His great glory \ 

But, if thanksgiving is to become an integral element in 
our life as well as in our prayers, we need to have some 
method, however simple, in order to ensure its daily regular 
practice. Whatever our mood it is wise to have some principle 
about this, or we shall inevitably allow our moods to control 
our practice, instead of the other way round. For it is quite 
possible to make a true act of thanksgiving which is totally 
devoid of any emotion or pleasure, because it is based on 
facts , which we know are true, whatever we may be feeling 
at the moment. Very often the effort to do this will dispel 
the dull or despondent mood, and we shall be able to rise 
above it and find great liberation of spirit. 

Many people find it a help to be very definite and detailed 
in this kind of prayer, even to the point of keeping a book of 
thanksgivings in which they write down—even if only very 

1 Centuries of Meditation , p. 79. 
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briefly, two or three instances of God's goodness to them as 
persons. Such a book also helps the mind when too dull or 
tired to find matter for thanksgiving. These practical points 
are important when* we remember that the aim of our spiritual 
life is that we may always have within us a * secret music' 
which will bring a certain balance and calmness into our 
lives. For this daily practice of thanksgiving leads out beyond 
itself to the supreme act of prayer: adoration. 


VI 

Adoration is 1 2 love at worship'. St Augustine closes his great 
work. The City of God , by picturing the 4 eternal felicity' of 
heaven * where we shall have leisure to utter forth the praises 
of God, which shall be all things in all! ... There we shall 
rest and see, we shall see and love, we shall love and we shall 
praise!' In another place he says: 4 The blessedness of the 
dwellers in God's house is to be always praising Him. . . . 
The praise of God is man’s highest work . . . the voice of 
praise is never silent but when we fall from righteousness/ 1 

The essence of adoration, however, is something far deeper 
and more demanding than the most ardent praise. It asks for 
our whole being; and it is rooted in the will. In the words of 
a French writer: ‘You must be convinced that you go to 
adoration not to receive but to give, and, further, to give 
often without seeing what you are giving. You go to this act 
of worship to give your whole being to God in the dark. 
And you need to realize what these words mean of obscure 
faith, sometimes of suffering, and always of love. Adoration 
is not primarily a sentiment or a thought, it is the recognition 
of the fact that God has laid His hand upon us ... in the 
very depths of our being: it is a work which is greater and 
more absolute than we can ever imagine/ 3 

1 The City of God (Everyman edition,), pp. 404 and 468. 

2 Enarrat . in Vs. 45.9. 

3 P&re R. Voillaume, Au Coeur des Masses (E.T. Seeds of the Desert ), 

P. 239 . 



9: Silence and Prayer 


‘Silence is part of the fundamental structure of 
man / 

MAX PICARD 

' All states are noise and confusion, only the Valley 
of Humiliation is that empty and solitary place . 
Here a man shall not be so let and hindered in 
his contemplation as in other places he is apt to 
be. This is a valley that nobody walks in but those 
that love a pilgrim's life. 

pilgrim's progress 


i 

In one of his poems Wordsworth pictures a child holding 
a shell to his ear, ‘ to which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
listened intensely . . .' 

Presently the child's face grew bright, for he heard ‘mur- 
murings ’ which seemed to him to speak of the 4 mysterious 
union' of the shell with ‘its native sea\ The poet continues: 

‘ Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of Faith; and there are times, 

I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things; 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power; 

And central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation . . .' 

These are the words of a great poet; and those who respond 
to his words are a great host. Of recent years especially many 
travellers and explorers have discovered for themselves the 
value of silence and solitude. Forced to be much alone in wild 
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regions, they have lost their fear of the desert, and have 
become ‘learners in its severe school*. Speaking of the Gobi 
Desert, for instance, Mildred Cable says: 4 The solitudes pro¬ 
voked reflection, the wide space gave us a right sense of 
proportion, and the silences forbade triviality/ 1 French writers 
in particular l?y great stress on these values. Men like Psichari, 
Charles de Foucauld, and Antoine de Saint-Exup6ry 2 learned to 
love the desert, for they found peace there. Some found God 
there. A recent explorer of the Kalahari desert, for instance, 
has published a book on his travels, which he calls by the 
significant title: Dieu parle dans les deserts. 3 

But many other people feel the opposite. They dislike, fear, 
and hate silence. They have no desire to listen for ‘ mysteri¬ 
ous' voices from some strange region. Many of them say 
point-blank: 4 Silence is most unhealthy! ' This fear of silence 
is a landmark in that country of the mind where God is not 
named. Even within the Christian Church silence is often 
disliked, and even feared. People say that 4 it makes them 
nervous'. Though there are spaces of silence in some of our 
services of worship, the Quakers alone have made the habit 
of silent ‘waiting upon God' the basis of their public 
worship. An American Quaker once told the writer how in 
a prayer meeting the leader was heard exhorting his brethren 
to 4 keep it up ’: 4 Keep the ball rolling, my brethren! Keep 
the ball rolling! The devil takes advantage of every moment 
of silence! ' 

Yet, if we are to live fully and richly, a certain amount of 
silence it necessary for us all. Speaking of the value of Retreats 
and Quiet Days, Canon Peter Green says: ‘Silence has a 
wonderfully healing power. There is no surer proof of poverty 
of soul than a dislike of silence and an inability to be quiet, 
nor any better cure for such poverty than a few days of 
self-imposed abstinence from talking/ Silence is indeed the 
essence of a good Retreat. The relief and refreshment of a 
few days, spent in worship and prayer in fellowship with 

'Mildred Cable with Francesca French, The Gobi Desert , p. ii. 

2 Cf. Ernest Psichari: Le Voyage du Centurion and Les Voix qui 
crient dans le Disert; Charles de Foucauld: his Life by Ren6 Bazin 
and many references in recent French literature; see for instance Au 
Coeur des Masses , by Pfere R. Voillaume (E.T. Seeds of the Desert); 
Antoine de Saint-Exupdry: Terre des Hommes, Citadelle etc. On this 
whole subject: Jean Huguet: Saint-Exup^ry ou Tenseignement du 
Disert . 3 Francois Balsan. 
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others, with time for thought, has to be experienced to be 
believed. It is with an effort that we come out of Retreat, 
so precious is the experience of this quietness and concentra¬ 
tion on the things of God. 

Silence is precious: but we have to pay the price it 
demands. Silence does not reveal its treasures until we are 
willing to wait in darkness and emptiness. For a time it may 
seem very strange and difficult. But when we have passed 
through these preliminary stages of a new discipline we find 
that there is nothing negative about such silence; nor is it 
irksome. It is indeed a ‘positive creative condition, requisite 
for the due education of some of the deepest faculties we 
possess ’: those needed for clear thinking, power of concen¬ 
tration, and spiritual apprehension. 

Bishop Lilje, speaking of his experience of solitary confine¬ 
ment, under the Nazi regime, when the threat of sudden and 
violent death was hanging over his head, looks back at those 
weeks when he was quite alone (without a book or a pen 
or a pencil), and reflects on the value of this enforced ‘ silence \ 
He says ‘ Pascal once summed up the enigmatic character of 
human existence in a phrase: “ Man is unhappy because he 
does not know how to be alone in a room by himself.” ’ Lilje 
adds: * Man cannot be truly alone if he cannot be alone with 
God. . . . The tragedy of his earthly existence comes out in 
the fact that he can no longer endure solitude/ 1 


11 

In the discipline of the spiritual life, silence is an essential 
element. Yet to pray in silence for any length of time is often 
very difficult, or even impossible. One reason may be that 
we come to prayer with a certain lack of concentration. We 
may be good at our job, but if at other times we have been 
used to flitting from one vagrant idea to another, the discipline 
of silent prayer is bound to be difficult. Some of us may need 
to practise a preliminary discipline of learning to be alone, 
learning to think quietly upon one subject (not necessarily 
religious!), to ruminate upon it, till one idea stands out and 
is firmly imprinted upon the mind. Some people find it a 
help to learn a prayer, or a poem, or a good hymn, by heart; 

1 Hans Lilje, The Valley of the Shadow , p. 58. 
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Biblical way of prayer: that of using the Lord's Prayer as 
the basis of all our prayers. The very terms: Adoration, 
Communion, Co-operation, fit exactly into the order and 
pattern of the Lord's Prayer. We are all aware that in giving 
this prayer to His disciples our Lord was giving them a com¬ 
plete guide to prayer as a whole. That is why we never come 
to the end of it. The most ignorant Christian and the newest 
convert can use it truly, and so can the greatest saint. The 
actual order is significant: first, God, His glory. His Love and 
His Presence, then His Kingdom and His will; and after that 
our various human needs for food, forgiveness, and deliver¬ 
ance from evil, which cover all possible petitions and inter¬ 
cessions, personal and social. The Early Church was surely 
inspired when she added the doxology, which sweeps up to 
God again in faith and adoration. 

Karl Barth puts the significance of the Lord's Prayer for 
our own practice of prayer in a nutshell when he says: 

* When we pray, we can only return to that prayer which was 
uttered in the Person of Jesus Christ and which is constantly 
repeated because God is not without man. 

1 God is the Father of Jesus Christ, and that very Man, Jesus 
Christ, has prayed, and He is praying still. Such is the foun¬ 
dation of our prayer in Jesus Christ. It is as if God Himself 
has pledged to answer our request because all our prayers 
are summed up in Jesus Christ; God cannot fail to answer, 
since it is Jesus Christ who prays.' And he continues, ‘Jesus 
Christ invites us, commands us, and allows us to speak with 
Him to God, to pray with Him His own prayer, to be united 
with Him in the Lord's Prayer! fl 

Finally, to live with the Bible as our sheet-anchor is to be 
delivered from fear: ‘To see God, as He appears in Jesus, 
and to cast oneself upon Him, is to be delivered from the fear 
of things, and very specially from the fear of tasks that scare 
us by their size. We get back our nerve as we look at Him. 
What gives the Bible its majesty of attitude, its perfect self- 
possession in face of an impossible situation, is just that the 
writers of the Book were all the time looking at God. They 
lost even the thought of their own weakness as they gazed 
on the might of the Eternal.' 2 

1 Karl Barth. Prayer, pp. 22 and 34. 

3 1 found this passage many years ago but have never been able to 
discover its source. 
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Thou art my Life; if Thou but turn away 
My life’s a thousand deaths: Thou art my Way: 
Without Thee, Lord, I travel not, but stray. 

Thou art my Way; I wander if Thou fly: 

Thou art my Light; if hid, how blind am I! 

Thou art my Life; if Thou withdraw, I die. 

Thou art the pilgrim’s path, the blind man’s eye. 
The dead man’s life; on Thee my hopes rely; 

If Thou remove, I err, I grope, I die. 

Disclose Thy sunbeams; close Thy wings and stay; 
See, see how I am blind and dead and stray, 

O Thou that art my Light, my Life, my Way. 

FRANCIS QUARLES 
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EPILOGUE 


‘His Life is our Way’ 


I 

The goal of our journey is God Himself—not an ‘experi¬ 
ence’, but Himself, the One and only Reality. Each pilgrim, 
as he sets out on the Way we have been considering, knows 
that he may say, ‘ I come from God, I belong to God, I go 
unto God.’ Past, present and future are gathered up in Him. 
And during our life on earth the highest expression of this, 
our final destiny, is in the act of worship. Here we touch 
bed-rock; here we know that God alone IS, that He alone 
matters. Here God manifests Himself in Christ, most majestic 
and most merciful. Apart from Him there is no meaning in 
life, no hope, no ‘way’. We only exist because of Him. 
Hence He has the supreme claim upon us, upon our whole 
being. Gently, but inexorably, God, who is perfect Love, asks 
from us a total response: all we have and are, and every 
sphere and activity of human life; for nothing lies outside the 
scope of His sovereignty. 

‘ Man is a great creature, created for a great obedience ’: 
this obedience is offered in worship and wrought out in life. 
All our worship, whatever form it may take, is our humble, 
grateful response to this God who has stooped down and 
come among us, sharing our life in the humblest and most 
ordinary conditions, ‘ bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh ’, 
quietly living His life according to the will of God, until, 
through suffering and death. His mission was accomplished. 

This manifestation of God in human form is an inexhaust¬ 
ible mystery; we never come to the end of it; and it is by 
way of the humanity of Christ that we are able to worship 
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God the Transcendent, who ‘dwelleth in light inaccessible’. 
Bdrulle, in a great passage, expresses something of the wonder 
of this mystery: ‘The Name, the greatness, the dignity and 
the majesty of God, reside and repose in this Humanity. God 
joins it to Himself, quickens it in Himself. And because of 
this, when it is adored, God is adored in it; and when it 
speaks and when it moves God is speaking and moving; and 
its footsteps should be kissed and its words should be heard, 
as being the steps and the speech of God. . . . This God the 
Incomprehensible makes Himself to be comprehended in this 
Humanity. God the Ineffable makes himself heard in the voice 
of His Incarnate Word, and God the Invisible makes Himself 
visible in the flesh which He has united with the nature of 
Eternity; and God, terrible in His resplendent grandeur, makes 
Himself felt in His gentleness. His kindness. His humanity.’ 1 
Luther, too, in simpler language, breaks out in adoring praise 
of this mystery when he says: ‘ When I thus imagine Christ, 
then'do I picture Him truly and properly. I grasp and have 
the true Christ, as He pictures Himself, and then 1 let go 
utterly all thoughts and speculations concerning the divine 
majesty and glory, and hang and cling to the humanity of 
Christ; then there is no fear there, but only friendliness and 
joy, and I learn thus through Him to know the Father.’ 

n 

‘ I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ St Bernard brings 
out the meaning of these words very clearly in his para¬ 
phrase : 

’ I am the Way you must travel, 

I am the Truth to which you must come, 

I am the Life in which you must remain.’ 

Therefore, says St Ambrose: 

‘Let us enter on this Way, 

Let us hold this Truth, 

Let us lead this Life.’ 

How can we follow this ‘ Way ’ ? and ‘ lead this Life ’? This 
journey will mean very different things to each one of us, 

’Berulle, Oeuvres, pp. 216-218, quoted by H. Bremond, Histoire 
Lit ter a ire, III, p. 53. 
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according to our vocation; but one point comes out very 
plainly in the Gospel story and particularly in the Gospel of 
St Luke, that the ‘way* of Jesus was a living and a moving 
way. There was no stagnation; no withdrawal from the 
demands of life, although there were many periods of solitude 
and unrecorded experience. Whatever He was doing, and 
wherever He was. He was always ‘on the way'. 

He was born on a journey, in a roadside inn—in a stable. 
As a baby He was carried swiftly into exile in Egypt. Later, 
He was brought back ‘by way of the sea\ to the little home 
among the Galilean hills. When his ‘hour’ had come. He 
left home, and went out into the world; down to the Jordan 
valley to be baptized; then away into the wilderness of Judaea 
—that fantastic place of rocky desolation—to be ‘tempted 
of the devil'; from visits to Nazareth He went away again 
down to the Lake; again and again across the Lake to ‘the 
other side*; from the Jordan Valley and the Dead Sea, up 
through the wilderness, to Jerusalem; from the turmoil of 
the city to the quiet of the Mount of Olives; from the Upper 
Room to the Hill of Calvary. None of these journeys was 
aimless; yet always He seemed to be a wanderer, a traveller 
without a home; until on the Cross He ‘inclined' His head 
and went home to the Father. There was an inner constraint 
about His life: there was no hurry, but there was purpose, 
and urgency. He had a work to do, and He could not rest 
until it was accomplished. 

We too are called, whatever our life may be, to be always 
‘ on the way ’—the way that leads to God, the way of utter¬ 
most love and service to men. When we offer ourselves to 
God in worship we promise to follow wherever He may lead, 
without knowing what this will involve. Sometimes we shall 
feel afraid, like His disciples on the road up to Jerusalem. 
Sometimes we shall feel that we have lost sight of the track, 
like travellers in the Sahara when a sandstorm has blotted out 
the route. But we learn to keep on, regardless of feeling afraid 
or uncertain or perplexed. All these temptations to.fear and 
anxiety can be met by casting ourselves more resolutely than 
ever into the arms of God, who has pledged Himself to bring 
us through. 

To live like this, however, means being willing to go where 
we would rather not, or to stay in a situation from which we 
would like to escape, or to live in circumstances we would 
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never have chosen. Through this discipline we come to have 
one desire and one only: to be entirely at God’s disposal, 
for whatever He may appoint to be done, or to be borne. 

Such a way of life is ‘ integration ’ at the deepest level; for 
it unites worship with service, prayer with life, speech with 
silence, our most private experiences and secret sacrifices with 
the welfare of the Church Universal, earth with heaven. For 
here God unites Himself with man; and when God enters into 
human life no one can tell what the result will be. All we 
know is that things do ‘ happen ’; that situations are changed, 
as though by a miracle, that the impossible becomes possible, 
that the ‘desert’ begins to ‘blossom as the rose’. 

in 

This way of life is the way of hope. Since all our hope is 
in God, we can live, and give, and suffer, in the certainty that 
God allows no waste. By the power with which He raised our 
Lord Jesus from the dead He will bring His purposes to pass; 
and the joy of life is that He uses us—though we may know 
little or nothing about it—for His saving purpose for the 
whole family of mankind, down the ages, until the End— 
when all things will be gathered up in Christ. This Hope 
sustains us, and all the People of God, with that certainty 
which breathes through St Paul’s great words to the Romans: 

‘ In my opinion whatever we have to go through now is less 
than nothing compared with the magnificent future God has 
planned for us. The whole creation is on tiptoe to see the 
wonderful sight of the sons of God coming into their own. 

. . . The hope is that in the end the whole of created life 
will be rescued from the tyranny of change and decay, and 
have its share in that magnificent liberty which can only 
belong to the children of God! n 

‘ The hope which burns in this passage,’ says Dr A. C. Craig, 

4 is neither the hope of a brave new world as a product of 
man’s skill . . . nor the hope of heaven as a refuge from 
earth’s sorrows: it is the Hope of the Day of Jesus Christ, 
when His work of mediation between heaven and earth shall 
have been completed according to God’s will, and all God's 
works shall praise His Name in earth and sky and sea .’ 2 

1 Rom. 8.18 ff. (J. B. Phillips, Letters to Young Churches). 

3 A. C. Craig, God Comes Four Times, p. 38. 



has been written upon this theme which is accessible to any 
one who wants to study it. All that needs to be said here is 
that Biblical criticism is no new thing. It began in the early 
years of Church history and has been active from time to 
time at certain periods ever since. The 4 criticism * of the last 
hundred years, however, has done a great deal to enlighten 
us about the purpose and meaning of the Bible. A great many 
linguistic difficulties have been cleared up. The historic setting 
of many events recorded in the Bible has been discovered and 
has made the prophetic message far more concrete. Last, but 
not least, the fact that these writers were men like ourselves 
and made mistakes in certain points of secondary importance 
only enhances the divine authority of the Book. Above all, as 
an experienced teacher of the Bible has written: 4 historical 
criticism has saved us from any theories of verbal inspiration 
which would tend to substitute the external authority of a 
Book for the authority of the Living God who reveals Himself 
through this Book/ 1 This whole question is put in the right 
perspective in the words of a great Biblical scholar of our 
own day: 4 It is idle to suppose that an objective criticism 
can pronounce for us judgments of ultimate truth. It cannot 
so present the message of the Bible that it compels our assent 
as by logical proof. At best it can help to make us share in 
the experience which the Bible represents. For us the history 
of the people of God is recapitulated in the history of the 
soul. We know their trials, temptations, doubts and sufferings; 
like them we seek the Promised Land, go astray after other 
gods, and enter the dark night of exile. To us as to them the 
divine judgments and promises are spoken and the Saviour 
comes. The crisis of history becomes the crisis of our own 
souls. In it the Word of God sounds for us, but the answer is 
for us to give/ 2 

Secondly, we need to approach our reading and study of the 
Bible with reverence, prayer, and the spirit of obedience. If 
we set ourselves to listen for the voice of God in our Bible 
reading we must be ready to obey what He tells us to do 
or to renounce. This attitude will not come of itself—often 
it will be very difficult—our minds are very individualistic, 
and we have an innate tendency to revolt. Only the deter- 

1 Suzanne de Dietrich, Discovering the Bible , p. 20. 

2 C. H. Dodd, * The Bible and Higher Criticism \ The Student 
World, April 1941, 
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mination to surrender to God at all costs will enable us to 
enter into that prayer and silent 4 waiting 1 upon Him in which 
we shall come to know that: 4 this is the way, walk ye in it/ 

Here, too, there is a very practical question: How are we 
to relate to each other the ‘intellectual* and the so-called 
‘devotional* aspects of Bible study? Unfortunately, some 
people are under the impression that ‘devotional* means 
‘ mushy *, or at least ‘ consoling *, and, as that is all they want, 
they feel that the ‘ intellectual * aspect can well be neglected, 
for it is not ‘spiritual*. Of course it is obvious that this is an 
entirely mistaken point of view; but many people have an 
uneasy feeling that the two aspects are almost opposed to 
one another. In reality, of course, since all truth is one, they 
are not in the least opposed; all that matters for those who 
are trying to lead a life of prayer is to know how to deal with 
them. In the short time at one's disposal for prayer it is wise 
to leave the historical and other study for another time, per¬ 
haps later in the day, or in the train or bus on the way to 
work. For those who want to do more than this, such reading 
should take the place of other leisure-time occupations. 
Theological students in particular are sometimes much per¬ 
plexed about the relation between the ‘intellectual* and 
‘ spiritual ’ or ‘ devotional * aspects of Bible study. This is only 
natural in their circumstances, and is an experience through 
which they have to pass; in the end their difficulties will solve 
themselves, though not without trouble. Speaking broadly, 
there is one thing we can always do in such a situation: 
we can remind ourselves again and again that the Bible is the 
Word of God, and that its whole message is one of truth and 
love for the whole world, including ourselves. Then if in our 
meditation, for instance, we are faced by an incident which 
may or may not be 4 historical *, instead of saying, 4 But did this 
actually happen ? * we can ask ourselves: 4 Why was this 
written? Why is this incident recorded? * and from that point 
of view we are sure to perceive some divine purpose which 
will strengthen us in our faith and lead us on into prayer. 
When, at another time, we turn to the critical questions and 
face them fearlessly, this too we shall do in the spirit of faith, 
prayer, and obedience, asking that here too the Spirit of 
God will guide us into all truth. 

Here are two illustrations from Church history which show 
how two very different men of deep faith and personal religion 
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faced the intellectual questions connected with the Bible in 
their own day. The first is that of St John of the Cross, whose 
writings treat of the deepest things in the spiritual life, and 
are all impregnated with the Bible. It is interesting and rather 
surprising to learm that when John was a theological student 
‘the study of Scripture was in the throes of revolution'. 1 
After centuries of ‘allegorizing’. Catholic scholars were 
suddenly faced by the challenge of Luther, which had a 
shattering effect even upon the Spain of the sixteenth century. 
Many of these scholars began to wonder whether the 1 free¬ 
dom ’ of the preceding centuries had not been in effect a sort 
of ‘pious anarchy*. Out of these discussions two parties 
arose: the ‘scholasticwhich was thoroughly conservative, 
and defended the ‘old ways', and the ‘scriptural' group, 
which was fighting for new ideas, and especially for an un¬ 
biased examination of the actual text of Scripture, before 
passing on to interpretation. This party was not in the least 
opposed to the 'spiritual.' meaning of Scripture, but it held 
firmly that the ‘ true spiritual meaning could not be reached 
through a faulty interpretation of the letter.' 2 St John of the 
Cross took an intelligent interest in the controversy, and—in 
his own quiet way—he threw in his lot with the ‘ Scriptural' 
or progressive party. In his later work, his books, whatever 
errors of interpretation they may contain, were not wildly 
‘ free'. So far as was possible at that date he based his teaching 
on the spiritual life on an ‘objectively valid interpretation 
of the Bible *. 3 

The second is connected with the name of Alexandre Vinet, 
a famous French-Swiss writer and theologian, whose signifi¬ 
cance is still being ardently discussed in French-speaking 
Reformed circles. Some regard him as a great Reformer, carry¬ 
ing further the work, of Luther and Calvin; others rejoice in 
the breadth of his learning; and in his sympathies with the 
great Fathers of the Church, and with the work of Catholic 
saints and mystics. It is not easy for anyone from the outside 
to come to any valid conclusion on these points. But one thing 
is clear, Vinet was a man not only of great intellectual and 
literary ability, but a man of profound spiritual life, and 
for him the Book of Books was the Bible. 4 

1 Thomas Merton, The Ascent to Truth , p. ioi. 

2 Ibid., p. 103. 8 /bid., p* 105. 

4 P. A. Robert, La Flamme sur TAutel, p. 124. 
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In both these men, living at such different times from our 
own, and in such different religious traditions, we see how 
the Bible and the Spiritual Life were integrated in their own 
life and thought, while they themselves followed what may 
be called the 4 progressive * or 4 enlightened 1 Biblical views of 
their own day. To them both the Bible was the Word of God, 
on which they fed, and by which their lives were guided. Both 
would have agreed with Luther's words: 4 As the meadow to 
the cow, the house to the man, the nest to the bird, the rock 
to the chamois, and the stream to the fish, so is Holy Scripture 
to the believing soul/ 


in 

We now turn to the practical question of the use of the 
Bible in the life of prayer. A certain completeness is required 
in this life of prayer. St Bonaventura divides men of prayer 
into three main types: (a) those who are chiefly concerned 
with supplication; by this he means those whose prayers 
chiefly consist of intercession, and prayer for definite objects 
(such as healing, or the conversion of individuals, or for 
special causes in which they are deeply interested); (f>) those 
who are most interested in speculation ; here he is thinking 
of theologians and philosophers, and of all whose interest in 
religion is mainly on the intellectual side; (c) those who go 
further , and enter into deep communion with God ; 4 men of 
prayer' in the modern sense. 

In other words, all three types together—the intercessor, 
the theologian, and the contemplative—are necessary for the 
life of the Church as a whole. Even we ourselves, on a simpler 
level, when we wish to enlarge our range of prayer, should 
try to see that something of these three elements is included 
in our scheme, although the one that is most natural to us 
will predominate. At the same time, these distinctions must 
never make our prayer artificial or unreal. Prayer is a unity: 

# It is the homecoming of the creature to the Creator/ 4 There 
are many ways of prayer, but all the ways lead home/ 1 

In practice, however, prayer can be summed up under three 
heads: Vocal Prayer, Mental Prayer or Meditation, and 
Contemplation. 

1 Leonard Boase, S.J., The Vrayer of Faith , pp. 78 f. 
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In each of these three types of prayer the Bible is central. 
In vocal prayer the use of the Bible is obvious: we have 
already seen (pp. 98 f.) how much the Psalms meant to Jesus 
in prayer. They are full of brief, urgent, pointed prayers which 
give ‘clothes to our spirit*, when we might otherwise find 
expression difficult or impossible. It would be a good exercise 
to collect some of these pregnant phrases, under the headings 
of adoration, praise, thanksgiving, penitence, petition and 
intercession, for use in times of joy as well as in times of 
stress and danger. The more that we have used them in the 
ordinary ways of life, the more readily will they rise to our 
minds in times of sudden peril. For instance, a woman was 
partially buried by rubble in an air raid; she hoped that the 
rescue party would soon come and set her free, but, instead 
of getting agitated, she instinctively murmured some words 
of praise from Ps. 103 over and over again until she was 
released and carried off to hospital. The Psalter is a veritable 
treasury of prayer for every human need—in body, mind, and 
spirit; it touches the heights and the depths. A heroic mis¬ 
sionary in Mongolia, who lived a nomad life with little to 
show for his life-work among an unresponsive people, used 
to say that when he found prayer ‘hard going' he would 
‘ put his oar into the Psalms', and then he began to move. A 
German woman in a Nazi prison found the value of vocal 
prayer and especially of the Psalms. Writing about this later 
she says: ‘" The words were a stream which carried his soul 
along ” said Sigrid Undset once of a man at prayer. On many 
an exercise in the prison yard did I let myself be borne on 
such a stream by repeating a psalm again and again.' 1 Many 
other books of the Bible can be used or adapted for our vocal 
prayers: passages in the Prophets; and many prayers in the 
New Testament, especially in the Epistles and in the Book of 
Revelation. 

We have already thought about the Prayer of Faith , or 
Contemplation , in the chapter on Silence and Prayer . But we 
have not yet dealt with the Prayer of Thought , or Meditation . 
Here, pre-eminently, is the place of the Bible in the life of 
prayer. But first of all we need to clear away some miscon¬ 
ceptions about the practice of meditation itself. Some people 
think that it is an abstruse process, far beyond the capacities 
of ordinary people. This may be because they do not under- 

1 Eva Herrmann, In Prison—Yet Free . 
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stand the use of the word; to them it suggests a dreamy, im¬ 
practical person, Who ‘moons about’, and is never ‘there’ 
when wanted! Yet everybody meditates, every day of their 
lives. For we cannot plan a holiday, or give a party, or choose 
a present for someone, or arrange to meet a friend for a 
quiet talk, or do anything else which needs some preliminary 
thought, without using the mental processes which are also 
used in ‘ meditation ’ in the religious sense of the word. The 
difference between Christian meditation and the other kinds 
is simply the subject on which we meditate. Bad men medi¬ 
tate. In 1938, in Nuremberg, I bought a picture postcard of 
Hitler, ‘ meditating * by the Obersee near Berchtesgaden. There 
he sat, in a lovely mountain solitude, alone and brooding, with 
a sinister expression of gloom upon his face. It was a photo¬ 
graph of a man ‘ in retreat ’, and we all know the results of 
those * meditations ’. 

To put it briefly: the subject of Christian meditation is 
God. Its aim is to help us to turn away from ourselves, our 
needs, our thoughts and plans, and to turn towards God, in 
His Glory and Love and Power. A good motto for meditation 
would be: * Think glorious thoughts of God, and serve Him 
with a quiet mind.’ For the purpose of meditation is to lead 
us to know, love, and serve God. All that God wants from us 
is this humble readiness to love and to serve, not fine thoughts 
and heightened emotion. Meditation may sometimes give us 
delight, and God may often give us these gleams of joy, but 
in this exercise, as in every other part of our life, we need 
to learn more and more only to want to give. 

Sometimes people say: But what is the use of meditation? 
Why should we do it? First of all, it is necessary in order 
that we may assimilate what we already know about God, 
till it becomes part of us. We need to ‘ feed ’ upon the Word 
of God if we are to become convinced Christians, with the 
love of God in our very bones. Then, too, meditation teaches 
us to see our own position more plainly: we begin to see how 
sinful and helpless we are, and how we need to depend upon 
God for everything. Meditation is not an end in itself; it is a 
means to an end: in it we listen to God that we may hear, 
and obey Him. 

There are a great many methods of meditation; most of 
us can find our own way, and choose the one which makes 
it easiest for us to pray. The simplest is that which most of 
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us do without calling it ‘meditation’: to read a passage in 
the Bible, think about it for a few moments, and then pray. 
This is a good way of using the Bible in connexion with 
prayer, but it can be carried further with advantage. For 
instance: we can take an incident from the Gospel story. We 
pray for the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Then we try to 
picture the scene very vividly. We look at Jesus; we listen 
to what He says; we see what He does; we notice the way 
He treats the people in the story. And if we throw ourselves 
into the story with sufficient knowledge and imagination we 
may even feel we have been ‘ there ’. Then we keep quiet and 
wait, and very gradually some thought will come . . . and 
we know that God has spoken to us—even to us—through His 
Word. And we respond in worship, or thanksgiving, or peni¬ 
tence, or self-offering. Finally, in order that this thought and 
prayer may lead to action, we make a very simple definite 
resolution: something we can do that day, almost at once, 
however small it may seem as a response to something great 
and wonderful. Many people find it a help to choose some 
word from the passage, and especially some actual phrase 
from the teaching of Jesus, to treasure in their minds and 
repeat in their hearts throughout the day. We can, of course, 
use any part of the Bible for such Meditation on an incident 
or narrative, but for most of us the Four Gospels will give us 
all we need for many years. For the Gospels are windows into 
the heart of God. 

Then there are the Psalms: they can be used very fruitfully 
in the following way: After a brief prayer for illumination, 
we can take a selected Psalm, paraphrase it in our own words 
—if possible writing it down—and then ask the following 
questions: 

(a) What was the situation of the writer? 

(b) What does this Psalm teach me about God? 

(c) What does this Psalm teach me about prayer? 

Then we turn our thoughts into prayer, choosing one phrase 
from this Psalm to be carried round all day. 

Another method, which has been used for centuries, is 
sometimes called the Three-Toint Method, under various 
names; St Ambrose calls it The Three Seals. It was much used 
and taught by the French school of masters of the spiritual 
life in the seventeenth century. Their leading idea was this: 
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that 1 the Christian life is nothing else but a continuation and 
achievement of the life of Jesus in each one of us’. This 
teaching is simply an application of the Pauline phrase ‘ in 
Christ’, which may be said to sum up the Christian life as a 
whole. One of these French teachers says on this way of 
prayer: ‘The practice of practices, the secret of secrets, the 
devotion of devotions, is not to be attached to any practice or 
particular exercise of devotion; but to have a great care in 
all your exercises of giving yourself to the Holy Spirit of 
Jesus . . . that He may have full power and freedom to work 
in you according to His desires, to fill you with such dis¬ 
positions and sentiments of devotion as He wills, and to lead 
you by such ways as He pleases .’ 1 

As in all other methods, we begin with the usual act of 
faith in the Presence of God, and prayer for the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. This ‘ meditation ’ is actually a prayer all 
through. It consists of three parts: 

(a) Adoration. After a brief glance at the subject chosen 
(longer or shorter as required) we turn at once to worship and 
adore our Lord as He shows Himself to us in this word or 
incident . . . 

( b) Communion. Having seen (in this incident or word) 
what Jesus is like, and remembering that He wants us to be 
‘ like Him ’, we tell Him how grieved we are that we are so 
unlike Him in this particular respect; then we go on to ask 
Him to give us something of His spirit (patience, love, wisdom, 
etc.) this very day, in all our contacts with other people, in 
our thoughts, and in our actions . . . 

(c) Co-operation. We then turn to God and make a deep 
act of self-offering, followed by definite intercessions for 
persons or causes which are naturally related to the preceding 
act of prayer. In this third phase we are ‘ co-operating ’ with 
God in will, and in act. 

This method is capable of infinite variation. It can be used 
by beginners in prayer, and by those who have practised the 
more intellectual or imaginative methods, and now want to 
go deeper in their prayers, and yet be closely related to the 
Scriptures. 

The 4 Three-Point Method ’ is closely related to a still more 

1 Quoted by Bede Frost, O.S.B. (Nashdom) in The Art of Mental 
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